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Hon. Richard Harcourt, M.A., K.O., 

MinUter of Ediuxition, 

Sir, — Herewith is presented the Archaeological Report for the 
vear 1901. 

The period that has elapsed since the presentation of our last 
statement has been a very busy one, and once more it is to be re- 
gretted that so little has been possible in the way of outside work. 

A good deal of time had to be given to the exhibit of archaeo- 
logical material shown at the Pan-American Exposition. This ex- 
hibit, although made without any competitive motive, was award- 
ed the silver medal. 

The number of specimens added to the museum during the 
past twelve months is not so large as I have frequently had to re- 
port, but in point of value the new material exceeds that of several 
former years. 

Intelligent interest in archaeological and ethnological study is 
manifestly growing:, if one may form an opinion from the large in- 
crease in correspondence, as well as from the number of visitors 
who come to the museum, not simply to pass through, but to spend 
considerable time in examining the contents of our cases. 

I have the honor 

to be yours respectfully, 

DAVID BOYLE. 

Toronto, Dec. 31. 1901. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 

22.130 Clay pot (imperfect), found under a rocky cliff on Mu3- 
koka Bay, near Severn Portage. Mr. T. M. Kobinson, 
Gravenhurst. 

22.131 Wooden pipe, made by the M'kosa KaflSrs, Cape Colony. 
Frederick Hamilton, M.A., Toronto. 

22.132 Large steel snow knife, Eskimo, Mackenzie River district 

22.133 Huntiner knife with ivory handle, finely finished blade, 
Mackenzie River district. 

22,134-35 Two borine: instruments with three drills, Eskimo, 

Mackenzie River district. 
22,136-37 Two sledge toggles and lines. 
22,138-40 Three tobacco pipes, mouth of Mackenzie River. 

22.141 Crooked knife, ivory handle, found at mouth of Mackenzie 
River. 

22.142 Short knife, carved handle. 

22.143 Crooked knife, horn handle. 

22.144 Woman's large knife, Eskimo. 

22.145 Woman's small knife, Eskimo. 

22.146 Spoon, fossil ivory, Eskimo. 
22,147-52 Herring hooks, Eskimo. 
22,153-58 Ivory fish hooks, Eskimo. 
22,159-65 Bone fish hooks, Eskimo. 

22.166 Small bear's head, used as charm on fishing boats, Eskimo. 

22.167 Bone netting needle, Eskimo. 

22,168-79 Bow and eleven arrows, with tightening pieces, Eskimo. 

22.180 Small model of kayak, Eskimo. 

22.181 Woman's shoes of seal and grampus skin, Eskimo. 

22.182 Men's boots of deer and grampus skin. 

22.183 Pair of woman's ear-rings, Eskimo. 

22.184 Pair of men's stone labrets, Eskimo. 

22.185 Woman's labrets (obsolete), Eskimo. 

22.186 Man's labret, worn by well-to-do natives, Eskimo. 

22.187 Model spear toggle-joint (for seals), Eskimo. 

22.188 Spear for white pcrampus, Eskimo. 

22.189 Flint scraper, Eskimo. 

22.190 Iron scraper, Eskimo. 

22.191 Elint arrowhead, Eskimo. 

22.192 Flint spear head, Eskimo. 

22.193 Girl's fur dress, Eskimo. 

22.194 Walrus' tusk, from natives west of Mackenzie River, 
Eskimo. 

22.195 Dressed caribou skin. Loucheaux Indians. 
22,196-99 (4) Pairs of Loucheaux snowshoes. 

22.200 Pair of gloves, Eskimo, 

22.201 Ivory harness toggle, Eskimo. 

22.202 Bone needle-case, Eskimo. 

From^ 22,132 to 22,202 were procured from the Rev. C. E. 
Whittaker, Episcopalian Missionary to the Eskimo and other 
natives in the Mackenzie River district. 

[31 



4 ARCH^OLOGICAL REPORT. 

22^203 Birch bark torch, as used in Mississauga sugar camps. F. 
W. Waugh. 

22.204 Zulu eating dish. C^mquaaun. F. Hamilton, M.xV. 

22.205 Plain stone axe, degraded to hammer use. E. D. Windsor, 
Clarkslmrg. 

22.206 Small stone axe, plain, perfect. E. D. Windsor. 

22.207 Stone axe, plain, imperfect, but good. E. D. W^indsor. 

22.208 Stone axe, thin slate. E. D. Windsor. 

22.209 Piece of worked quartzite. E.. D. Windsor. 

22.210 Clay pipe, short stem, a little broken. E. D. Windsor. 

22.211 Cast of gorget (porphyritic), Danby Tp., Ionia Co., Mich. 
Found bv Norman Fox. C. V. Fuller, Grand Ledge. 

22.212 Cast. Near Delaware, Ohio. Found by G. L. Perry- 
man, Lansinsr. Mich. C. V. Fuller. 

22.213 Cast. Section 7, Walton Township, Eaton Co., Mich. 
Edward Stevens. C. V. Fuller. 

22.214 Cast. Ionia County, Mich. C. V. Fuller. 

22.215 Cast. Windsor Township, Eaton County, Mich. 

22.216 Cast. Section 3, Oneida Tp., Eaton Co., Mich. C. V. 
Fuller. 

22.217 Cast. Clinton County, Mich. C. V. Fuller. 

22.218 Cast. Eaton County, Mich. C. V. Fuller. 

22.219 Loucheaux model of sled laden with fish. Mackenzie 
River mission. Rev. C. E. W^hittaker. 

22.220 Small knife, Eskimo " " " 
22,221-23 Fishhooks. " " " 

22,222 Is a combination of coarse jadeite, bone and iron. 

22.224 A small ivory charm in the form of a bear's head, orna- 
mented with small centered circles and used for attachment 
to fishing kavaks. Rev. C. E. Whittaker. 

22.225 Red argillite, perforated. Crocodile Valley, Transvaal, 
South Africa. Lieut. G. E. Laidlaw. 

22.226 Soapstone, two holes partly bored. Lieut. G. E. Laid- 
law, South Africa. 

22.227 Fragments of pottery, Transvaal, South Africa. Lieut. 
G. E. Laidlaw, South Africa. 

22.228 Stone pipe, north shore Lake Superior. Chief John Mon- 
ague. Christian Island. 

22,229-31 Three assag:ais, Pilgrim's Rest, Lydenburg Mts., Trans- 
vaal, South Africa. Lieut. G. E. Laidlaw. 

22,232-33 Wooden pillows (as used by a people exterminated by 
the Zulus), Crocodile River Valley. Lieut. G. E. Laidlaw.* 

22,234. Water pail of leather (no donor, or locality known). 

22,235-36 Two brass wire bracelets. From a Kafiir village about 
8 miles north of Pretoria. 

22.237 Copper wire bracelet. From a Kaffir \nllage about -^ 
miles north of Pretoria. 

22.238 Iron wire armlet. Transvaal Colonv. Mr. W. J. Mor- 
rison. 
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22.239 Clay pot with incised spiral pattern on the outside. Miss 
Josephine Keller, Vicksbnrg, Mississippi. 

22.240 Arrow head, lot 17, con. 8, Pickering, Ont. Edward 
Gibson, per Rev. W. Adams, Claremont, Ont. 

22.241 Small stone axe, found near Lake Opinicon, Frontenac 
County. J. Walter Wells, Belleville. 

22.242 Skull of Indian, found on lot 5, con. 8, Clinton Township, 
Lincoln County (about 2 feet below the surface). It is es- 
timated that 250 bodies were interred here. S. H. Moyer, 
Campden. 

22.243 Thigh-bone, united after fracture, lot 5, con. 8, Clinton. 
S. H. Moyer, Campden. 

22,244-45 Thi^h-bones from same place. S. H. Moyer. 

22,246-52 Snake dance costume, as used by the Moquis of Ari- 
zona, including waist cloth and sash woven in colored pat- 
terns, turtle rattle with hoof bangles, pair of leather leg bands 
ornamented with feathers, skin, and small gourd rattle. Mr. 
A. T. Tye, M.E., per Miss Tye, 276 Jarvis street, Toronto. 

22.253 Clay pipe, Tiny Township. A. F. Hunter, Barrie. (Imi- 
tation by boys.) 

22.254 Bone awl or needle, Kamloops, British Columbia. W. C. 
Perry, Winnipeg. 

22.255 Fragment of copper pyrites and copper-stained bone, vil- 
la<re ?ite, Kamloops, British Columbia. W. C. Perry, 
Winnipeg. 

22.256 Small jade cutting tool. W. C. Perry, Winnipeg. 

22.257 Photograph of Zulu man. Dr. T. W. Beeman, Perth. 

22.258 Photograph of two Zulu women. Dr. T. W. Beeman, 
IVrth. 

22.259 Photograph of two Zulu girls. Dr. T. W. Beeman, Perth. 

22.260 Horn rattle, wooden handle, used in pagan dances on the 
Six Nation Reserve. Red Cloud, (a Cayuga.) 

22.261 Turtle-shell rattle, painted, Iroquois pagan dances. Red 
Cloud. 

22,662 Small turtle rattle (woman's, no handle). Red Cloud. 

22,663-64 Dance knee-bands with bangles of pigs' hoofs and ex- 
ploded brass cartridges. Red Cloud. 

22,665 Drum made from a small iron-hooped barrel and painted 
vnth red, green, yellow, black, and white. Red Cloud. 

22,206 Cavuga turtle rattle (Wm. Henry), Tuscarora Reserve. 

22.267 Long head-dress of beaded cloth and feathers. Red Cloud. 

22.268 Fur kilt or waist dress of fur. Tuscarora Reserve. Red 
Cloud. 

22,269. Fur pouch with partridge bangles. Red Cloud. 

22.270 Fur pouch with beaded shoulder straps. Red Cloud. 

22.271 Small spherical ^ourd rattle with wooden handle, painted 
red. Tuscarora Reserve. Red Cloud. 

From 22,260 to 22,271 were the property of Red Cloud, a 
Cayuga, and worn by him on ceremonial occasions. 
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22.272 Object of red argillite 3% inches long, nearly 14 thick, 
1^/4 inches wide at one end and tapering (all the taper being 
on one edge) to less than 14 i^^h at the opposite end; per*- 
forated lengthwise with a hole about 2 mm. in diameter. 
Found in a grave with a number of others of similar form 
at Taylor's Point, Sandwich, Ont. H. R. Hatcher, Comber. 

22.273 Hook cut from sheet copper and foimd by the late Col. 
T. Brock, Louth Township, Lincoln County. C. A. Case. 

22.274 Flint knife. Dean's Mills, lot 5, con. 8, Clinton. C. A. Case. 
22,275-81 Six flint arrows. Dean's Mills, lot 5, con. 8, Clinton. C. 

A. Case. 

22.282 Bone bead. Dean's Mills, lot 5, con. 8, Clinton. C. A. 
Case. 

22.283 Chip from stone axe. Dean's Mills, lot 5, con 8, Clinton. 
C. A. Case. 

22.284 Eoughly triangular, weathered stone, weathered at wide 
end. 

22,285-86 Pendants, nlummets or sinkers, and 

22,287 — ^Pendant or plunmiet made from columella of large uni- 
valve. (These three the notched at one end as if for suspen- 
sion.) 22,284-87 from Chokoloskee Island or Key, Lee 
County, Florida, where they were ploughed up. From Mr. 
Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia. 

22.288 Life mask. Tommy Lane (Koyopkud), aged 50, Tribe Puy- 
allup. 

22.289 Life mask, Dave Dan (Ptduabsh), aged 35. 

22.290 Life mask, Mary Leshi Borsatl, aged 40. Half Nisqually 
half Tenino. 

22.291 Life mask, Lucy Leshi (daughter of 22,290). 

22.292 Life mask, Louis Bob, aged 19. Tribe Puyallup. 

22.293 Life mask, Louis Leshi (son of 22,290), aged 19. 
22^^94 Life mask, Jenny James, aged 26. Father Puyallup. 

mother half Yakima, and half Snohomin. 
22,288, 22,294 from State of Washington. 

22.295 Life mask, Charlie (Kakoititla), aged 28, Tribe .Koskimo. 

22.296 Life mask, Johnnie (Khaiuskana), aged 32, Newitte. 

22.297 James (Khanias), brother of Johrmie, aged 16, Xewittc. 

22.298 Life mask, Lucy (wife of Charlie, 22,295), aged 30, Kos- 
Idmo. 

22.299 Life mask, Sam (Penaquoity), aged 35, Alort Bay. 
22,301 Life mask, Ned, aged 35, Alert Bay. 

22.301 Life mask, Nedaged, aged 35, Alert Bay. 

22.302 Life mask, Alice, aged 27, Bella Coola. 

22.303 Ann (sister of Alice), aged 24, Bella Coola. 

22,295 to 22,303 from Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 
22,288 to 22,303 by exchange, from Field Col. Mus., Chicago. 

22.304 Similar to number 22,272, and found in the samo grave. 
From Mrs. James Lawlcr, Toronto. 
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22,305 Bird amulet,iinperfect,fouiid in Methodist burying ground, 
Jordan station, Lincoln County, Ont. A. J. Painter. 

22,306-8 Skulls from ossuary, Dean's Mills, lot. 5, eon. 8, Clinton 
Township, Lincoln County. Dr. G. M. Bowman. 



22,309 Net carrying-bag. Lengua. 
22,310-12 Net bags. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.313 Knit cordage bag, striped. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.314 Knit cordage bag, striped, Mataco. 

22.315 Knit cordag:e bag> check design. Guano. 

22.316 Knit cordage, striped. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.318 Bag, bark and cordage. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.319 Woman's belt, cordage. Toba. 
22,320-21 Hanks of plaited fibre cordage. Sanapana 
22,322-24 Bundles of rope. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.325 Bridle of hair. Chavante. 

22.326 Necklace of black seeds. Cadoca. 

22.327 Rattles of half seeds. Guana. 
22,328-9 Rattles of half seeds. Omiri. 

22.330 Tin ornament crescent. Coroado. 

22.331 Wooden ear-plug. Lengua. 

22.332 Flute or whistle (small). Apiaca. 

22.333 Shell ear pendants and beads. Caiugua. 

22.334 Necklace. Lengua.. - 

22.335 Necklace. Angayte. 

22.336 Ear pendant, shells and feathers. Lengua. 

22.337 Belt of bristles. Apiaca. 

22.338 Necklace, beads and monkey bones. Giiato. 

22.339 Bone comb. Caiugua. 

22.340 Necklace of beetle backs. Apiaca. 

22.341 Ankle rattle of deer hoofs. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.342 Rattling belt, cordage, deer hoofs. Guano. 

22.343 Rattling belt, cordage, deer hoofs. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.344 Necklace of cane, reed and beetle necks. Tupi. 

22.345 Necklace of cane, reed and beetle necks. Caiugua. 
22,346-7 Necklaces of cane and brown berries. Chamococco Brabo, 
22,348 Necklace of cane and beetle necks. 

22,849 Necklace of cane and berries. Cadoca. 
22,350-79 Thirty arrows. Cuximanapana. 
22,380-89 Ten arrows. Sanapana. 
22,390-99 Ten arrows. Guano. 
22,400-02 Bows (plain). Cuximanapana. 

22.403 Wooden club. Angayte. 

22.404 Wooden spear. Chevante. 

22.405 Head ornament of feathers. Omiri. 

22.406 Head ornaments of feathers. Guano. 
22,407-08 Head ornaments of feathers. Mataco. 
22,409-10 Head ornaments of feathers. Chamococco Brabo. 
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22,411-13 Feather arrows (insignia of warriors). Chamococco 
Brabo. 

22.414 Feather belt. Angayte. 

22.415 Feather arrow. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.416 Ear omment of grass and red feathers. Omiri. 

22.417 Feather head-dress. Chamococco Brabo. 
22,418-21 Insigmia of chiefs. Chamococco Brabo. 

22,422-23 Ear ornament, rolls of feathers. Chamococco Brabo. 
22,424-25 Head-dresses of feathers. Caiugua. 
22,426 Ear ornament of white feathers. Angayte. 
22,427-31 Ear ornaments feathprs. Chamococco Brabo. 
22,432 Ear ornament. Sanapana. 
22,433-34 Ear ornaments. Angayte. 
22,435-37 Ear ornaments. Chamococco Brabo. 
22,338 Ear ornament. Apiaca. 

22.439 Ear ornament. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.440 Ear ornament. Mataco. 

22.441 Ear ornament. Chamococco Brabo. 
22,442-48 Ear ornament. Omiri. 
22,449-52 Ear ornaments. Guana. 

22,453-59 Feather bracelets. Chamococco Brabo. 

22,460-67 Feather head-dresses. Chamococco Brabo. 

22,468-72 Waist bands of feathers. 

22,473-76 Feather ornaments. Mataco. 

22,477-83 Waist bands of emu feathers. Chamocco Brabo. 

22,484-90 Net bags. 

22,491-93 Bags netted. Chamococco Brabo. 

22.494 Closely woven bag. 

22.495 Ear ornament. 

22.496 Ear ornament (rattlesV 

22.497 Hammock. Mataco. 

22.498 Wooden ear plug. 

22.499 Necklace of beads and femurs. 

22.500 Necklace of overlapping shell discs. 

22.501 Narrow strip of skin, with bristles, twisted. 

22.502 Necklace of cordage, shell pendant (discs). Guarani. 

22.503 Necklace of cordage. 

From 22,309 to 22,503 are from Faraway, and were pro- 
cured by exchange from the Field Col. Mus., Chicago. 

22.504 Very roucrhlv made small axe or chisel. Yellow Point 
Mound. Lot 18, con. 1, Louth Tp., Lincoln Co. 

22.505 Unfinished pendant ( ?) of schist. Mound, lot 18, con. 1. 
22,506-07 T?oup:hly formed flints. These and 22,50.") were found 

with human remains, mound, lot 18, con. 1, Louth Tp. 

22.508 Piece of chert. Mound, lot 18, con. 1, Louth Tp. 

22.509 Small core and three chips of flint. Mound, lot 18, con. 1. 

22.510 Slightly grooved stone adze. Lot 2, con. 8, Blenheim Tp., 
Oxford Co. Robert Guthrie, per W. J. Wintemberg. 
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22.511 Unfinished ^^banner-stone" (half pecked, half polished and 
unbored). Lot 8, con. 13, Blenheim Tp. W. J. Wintem- 
berg. 

22.512 Cast of striped slate "ceremonial" stone, roughly roimd 
edgewise^ one side slightly hollowed, the other somewhat 
convex. A hole through one end, with part of another at 
the opposite end. From collection of Mr. Eathbim. Drumbo, 
per W. J. Wintemberg. 

22.513 Flexed leg-bones. Mound, lot 18, con. 1. Louth Tp., Lin- 
coln Co. 

22.514 Human cranium. Mound, lot 18, con. 1, Louth Tp., Lin- 
coln Co. 

22.515 Flat pebble "sinker." Mound, lot 18, con. 1, Louth Tp., 
Lincoln Co. 

22.516 Flakes of black mica. Mound, lot 18, con. 1, Louth Tp., 
Lincoln Co. 

22.517 String of small white cowries, (formerly used as currency), 
from Multan, India, collected by Col. S. H. P. Graves, per 
Mrs. J. H. Thompson, Toronto. 

22.518 Stone pipe head. Lot 28, con. 3, West York. Bracondale. 
D. G. McNab. 

22.519 A piece of limestone and chert, the former water-worn so 
as to resemble roughly an animal's head. As this specimen 
was found associated with Lidian graves on Catfish Island, 
Hay Bay, Prince Edward County, it was possibly regarded 
by the Indians in some respectful way. Judge E. Merrill, 
Picton. 

22,620 Stone pipe, Walker farm, Brantford Township, Brant 
County, J. S. Heath. 

22.521 Small red clay pot, rudely formed and rudely ornamented 
(in black), recently made by the Mississauga Indians near 
Sault Ste. Marie, under the direction of Mr. L. O. Arm- 
strong. 

22,5211/^ Small red clay pot, recently made by the Mississauga 
Indians, near Sault Ste. Marie, under the direction of Mr. 
L. O. Armstrong. 

22.522 Navajo loom and tools, complete. 

22.523 Pomo basket for grinding com. 

22.524 Pomo food basket from Northern California. 

22.525 Pomo cradle from Northern California. 

22.526 Pima cradle. Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,538 Pima food bowl. Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,531-33 Pima small bowls. Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,534-36 Pima ollas. Phoenix, Arizona. 

22.537 Pima bowl with animal figures. Phoenix, Arizona. 

22.538 Pima food bowl. Phoenix, Arizona. 

22.539 Pima olla. Phoenix, Arizona. 

22.540 Apache Yuma (food bowl). 
22,541-42 Food bowls. San Carlos, Apache. 
22,543 Food bowl. Tanto, Apache. 
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22.544 Food bowl. San Carlos, Apache. 

22.545 Food bowl. Miscallera, Apache. 

22.546 Supai cradle. 

22.547 Cahulilla food tray. South California. 
22,548-49 Hoopa caps. North California. 

22.550 Hoopa food bowl. North California. 

22.551 Moqui (proper name "Hopi Katzina") food bowl. 

22.552 Moqui (proper name "Walpi Misa Hopi") placque. 
22,534-54 Food trays. Pitt Eiver, North California. 

22.555 Water bottle. Pitt River, North California. 

22.556 Hoopa cradle. Humboldt County, California. 

22.557 Pima oUa Tfrom Arizona, red). 
22,558-60 3 Zuni ollas, N. W. New Mexico. 
22,561-68 8 Acoma ollas, N.W. New Mexico. 
22,569-81 Lot of pieces, various localities. 
22,582-97 Lot of 16 small pieces, various localities. 
22,598-605 Prehistoric pottery (18 pieces), found near Baker's 

Butte, Arizona. 

22,606-67 Metates, near Phoenix, Arizona. 

22,608-13 Five large circular stones (perforated), near Phoenix, 

Arizona. 
22,612 Oval-shaped perforated stone, near Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,614 Oval-shaped stone of tufa, with projection at one end, 

partly bored in the middle. Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,615-16 Two small stone paint pots. Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,617-26 Grooved stone axes. Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,627-30 Tablets of slate, from 2% by 3% to 5 by 7 inches, with 

incised border lines. Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,631-33 Tiles hung as charms over Moqui fire places. Near 

Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,634 Steatite tablet, 2 by 4 inches, % of an inch thick, hollow 

groove across middle, one side pitted with small holes. 

Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,635-41 Rough representations of the human form, mostly in 

tufa. Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,642-43 Turtle-like forms in tufa. Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,644-46 Bough, tmcertain, animal forms in tufa. Near Phoenix, 

Arizona. 
22,647-48 Turtle-like forms in tufa, hollowed or pitted in the 

back. Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
22,647-48 Turtle-like forms in tufa, hollowed or pitted in the 

back. 
22,649-61 Twelve pendants or sinkers, of tufa. 
22,662-63 Stone pendants or sinkers. 
22,644 Small objects of tufa. Had originally eight arms from one 

centre. 

22.665 Small rough human form in clay. 

22.666 Small lama-like head in clay. 

22.667 Small animal form (nondescript) in clay. 
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22.668 Small animal fomi (quadruped) in clay, head off. 

22.669 Small roughly cylindrical clay object. 

22.670 Pendant or sinker. 

22.671 Rough representation of animal form. 

22.672 Small cylinder of hematite. 1^ inches long, y*j inch in 
diameter. 

22,673-76 Shells (salt water), cardium sp.(?) 

22.677 Small tool of flint, sharply veined at one end. 

22.678 Small slate pendant, incised. 

22.679 Small imperfect object of schistose slate. 

22.680 Small slate tablet. 

22,681-82 Thin slate dies, perforated in centre, 1% inclies in dia- 
meter. 
22,683-96 Spindle-whorls. 
22,689 Shell (salt-water) cardium. (?) 
22,698-99 Rough representations of animal forms in tufa. 

22.700 Ninety-four arrowheads, etc. 

22.701 Miscellaneous fragmentary specimens of shell work. 

22.702 Miscellaneous fragmentary specimens of obsidian. 

22.703 An amygdaloidal sandstone tube. 

From 22,647 to 22,703 are from Salt R. Valley, Arizona, 
and were found by J. W. Benham of Phoenix. 



22.704 Large and unusually formed celt-liked tool 12^^ inches 
long, 2% inches thick in the middle, tapering to a pointed 
ball at one end and a cutting edge at the other. One side 
looks as if the beginning of a hollow had been made for a 
gouge. Giver unknown — specimen left in Museum without 
any clue. 

22.705 Musical instrument, consisting of ten iron tongues of vari- 
ous lengths, fastened on a small board, 41^ inches by 6^ 
inches. West Africa. 

22.706 Musical instrument, consisting of eight iron tongues of vari- 
ous lengths, two tongues missing, on small carved board, 4 

in. by 7 in. West Central Africa. 

22.707 Musical instrument, consisting of nine iron tongues, one 
missing, on carved board. 

22,708-9 Large wooden spoons, made by Mission Station boys. Cis- 

amba, Bihe. Angola, W.C.Africa. 
22,708-9 Large wooden spoons, made by Mission Station boys. 

22.710 Wooden female image, eleven inches high, Cisamba. 

22.711 Brown grass-cloth head-dress. Luba Country, W. 0. 
Africa. 

22.712 Undyed grass-cloth, Lovali Country, W. C. Africa. 

22.713 Rawhide belt (four strands twisted), Luba Country, W. 0. 
Africa. 

22.714 Wooden club, with carved spherical head, Bihe, W. C. 
Africa. 
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22.715 Wooden club, with pear-shaped head, Bihe, W. C. Africa. 

22.716 Water-gourd or beer calabash, with burnt triangular, and 
other patterns. Ben^niela, S. W. Africa. 

22,22,717 Antelope horn, used by the natives for various purposes. 
Bailunda, W. C. Africa. 

22.718 Antelope horn, filled with bones, etc., as a charm against 
evil spirits. Bihe, W. C. Africa. 

22.719 Large native basket. Bailunda (Angola). 

22.720 Cap made of string (Fetish priest) — Ciyumka. Bihe. An- 
gola. 

22,721-23 Bamboo plates or plaques. Angola. 

22.724 Parcel of salt, used as a medium of exchange. Bailundu. 

22.725 Whisk of horse-hair, with handle of alligator skin, the hol- 
low having two small antelope horns as charms. Fetish 
priest. 

22.726 Iron spear, bamboo handle. Garanganzi, BaroLse Valley. 

22.727 Iron spear, with chisel-pointed cutting tool at oposite ends, 
fastened with native copper wire. Ulu. 

22.728 Iron spear, bamboo handle, head bound with leather 
thongs. Garanganzi. 

22.729 Iron spear, wooden handle, partly leather-covered, and 
ornamented with corase fur. Garenganzi. 

22,730-37 Eight plain arrows. Angola. W. C. Africa. 

22.738 Small native clay pot. Egtish priest. 

22.739 Fetish hoe. Priest. 

22,740-47 Native knives. Various parts of W. C. Africa. 

22.748 Iron punch. Bihe. Angola. 

22.749 Feather head-dress (chief'sV Bailundu. Angola. 
22,750-54 Native belts. Various parts of W. C. Africa. 
22,755-56 Native baskets (large one from Luba Country)small one 

from Bailundu.) 

22.757 Axe. Bihe. 

22.758 Horn of water-buck. Bihe. Angola. 

From 22,705 to 22,758 are the gift of i[rs. John Currie, 
Toronto, and were collected by her son, the Rev. W. T. 
Currie, of Bihe, Baihmda, Angola. West Central Africa. 

22.759 Leaf -shaped flint (one of 150) found in a cutting for gas 
pipe on Devine street, Samia. Albert Wheeler, Sarnia. 

22.760 Eough ball. Found 3 feet 6 inches below surface. De- 
vine street, Samia. The ball was lying near a heap of leaf- 
shaped flints, numbering at least 150. A. Wheeler, Sarnia. 

22.761 Beginning of a Navajo InrliflTi basket to show how the 
work is done. Arizona. J. W. Benham. 

22.762 "Cat-taiV' used as core for Pima. Arizona. 

22.763 Coil of split cat-tail, used in Navajo basketry. 

22.764 "Devil's claws," (Martynia proboscidea), a large seed pod, 
used to form the dark portions of the pattern, in Navajo 

basketrv. J. W. Benham. 

•■ 

22.765 Turtle-like form in tufa. J. W. Benham, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona.. 
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22.766 Eoughlv cvlindrical form in tufa. 2^^ by 2 inches. J. 
W. B. 

22.767 Large water-worn stone, having a resemblance to a groov- 
ed axe. Found near Peoria, 111., and presented by Mr. Alonzo 
Wookey, Peoria. (The dimensions of this stone are 12 
inches long, 8^/^ inches ^vide, and 5 inches thick.) 

22.768 Snuff-box, made from bamboo, richly carved. Bihe. An- 
gola, S. Africa. Mrs. John Currie, T.oronto. 

22.769 Small, double-edged axe-like object of Huronian slate, 
quadrangular in cross section, each side slightly hollowed 
length-wise. 5 inches long, about 1% inches wide, and % 
inches thick in the middle, where it is perforated, with a 
hole tapering from % of an inch to 7-16. Mr. Fish, Spring- 
field, Toronto Township. Per Miss Switzer. 

22.770 White beaded mocassins, with red and blue pattern. Worn 
by Red Cloud, a Cayuga. 

22.771 Spear head,Grand River Valley, opposite Bow Park Farm, 
Brant Coimty. F. W. Waugh. 

22,772-73 Leaf-shaped spear heads, Nipissing. F. W. Waugh. 
22,774-75 Flints, near Lake Manitou, Manitoulin Island. F. W. 
Waugh. 

22.776 Drill, Sealey Farm, Brantford Tp., Brant County. F. W. 
Waugh. 

22.777 Iron drill, Sealey Farm, Brant County. F. W. Waugh. 

22.778 Flint Knife, Grand River, above Brantford. F. W. Waugh. 

22.779 Largest square-mouthed pipe yet found. Walker farm, 
Brantford Tp. F. W. Waugh. 

22.780 Perfect clay pipe. Sealey Farm. F. W. Waugh. 

22.781 Maple sugar moulds. Manitoulin Island, east end. Ojibwa 
(Mississauga.) F. W. Waugh. 

22.782 Indian yoke for carrying sap Manitoulin Island, east end. 
(Mississauga). F. W. Waugh. 

22.783 Small celt, Sealey Farm, Brant County. F. W. Waugh. 
22,784-89 Flints, surface finds in N. Brantford Township. F. 

W. Waugh. 

22,790-95 Spear heads, opposite Bow Park Farm, Brantford 

Townshij). F. W. Waugh. 
22,796 Small scraper. Sealey Farm, Brant County. F.W.Waugh. 
22,797-810 Fourteen flints. Sealey Farm, Brant County. F. W. 

Waugh. 
22,811-12 Horn pins. Sealey Farm, Brant County. F.W.Waugh. 
22,813-14 Two thigh bones, from ossuary, lot 5, con. 8, Clinton 

To^vnship, Lincoln County. T. W. Moyer, Campden. 

22.815 Femur, upper third much bent, perhaps the result of a 
fracture. T. W. Moyer, Campden. 

22.816 Unfinished gorget. Sealey Farm, Brant County. F. W. 
Waugh. 

22,817-20 Fnbumt clay pots. Arizona. J. W. Benham, Phoenix, 
22,821-22 Pieces of clay used in making Zuni pottery in Arizon.i. 
J. W. Benham, Phoenix. 
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22,823 Teeth of small animal used as a charm and carried on the 
person. Basutoland, Africa. 



22,824-40 Seventeen stone discs. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, 
Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.841 Two naturally perforated pebbles, two smoothed circular 
pebbles. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. 
Ferguson. 

22.842 Fragment of clay pipe bowl, with parallel lines round it. 
Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22,643 Fra^:ment of clay pipe bowl, with human mask. Village 
site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.844 Hammer stone. Lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.845 Degraded celt. Lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.846 Partly or roughly grooved pebble. Village site 23, lot 12, 
con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.847 Oval smoothing stone. Lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. -\. 
Ferguson. 

22,848-86 Thirty-nine pottery discs. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 
1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.887 Moulded bead of clay, with finger nail markings. Village 
site 23, lot 12, con. 1. A. Ferguson. 

22.888 Human masked clay pipe bowl. Village site 3, lot 5, con. 
5, Bexley. Wm. Irwin. 

22.889 TJnbored bead, made from a small pebble. Village site 3, 
lot 5, con. 5, Bexley. Wm. Irwin. 

22,890-2 Small perforated soapstone beads. Village site 3, lot 5, 
con. 5, Bexley. Wm. Irwin. 

22.893 Bone awl. Lot 5, con. 5, Bexley. Wm. Irwin. 

22.894 Stone pick-pointed tool, from Jas. McGirr, Bolsover. 
Found by Wm. Freeland, near the Portage Koad. 

22.895 Stone scraping tool, roughly resembling a draw knife 
blade. S. Truman, lot 22, con. 8, Eldon Tp., site 9. 

22.896 Long knife or lance head of quartzite. Lot 1, con. 6, Car- 
den, north bank of Talbot River, M. Byrnes. 

22,897-900 Four rough celts. Village site '23, lot 12, oon. 1, 
Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.901 Circular hammer-stone. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, 
Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.902 Circular pebble, used as smoothing stone. Village site 23, 
lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22,903-8 Pottery. Village site 23. J. H. Carnegie. Indian Point, 
Balsam Lake, Bexley. 

22.909 Bead from bird's wing-bone. J. H. Carnegie. Indian 
Point, Balsam Lake, Bexley. 

22.910 Charred corn and what appears to be a charred acorn. 
(Neil Clarke.) Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. 
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22,911-13 Clay pipe bowls. (Neil Clarke.) Village site 23, lot 

12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. 
22,914-15 Clay pipe stems, one plain and one representing a snake. 

(Neil Clarke.) Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. 

22.916 Small perforated spiral shell. Village site 23, lot 12, con, 
1, Fenelon Tp. 

22.917 Sea shell (edible mussel). Village site 23, lot 12, con. l, 
Fenelon Tp. 

22.918 Shell columella, tropical. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, 
Fenelon Tp. 

22.919 Beaver's tooth, may have been used as a chisel. Village 
site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. 

22.921 Bear's tooth. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. 
Neil Clarke. 

22.922 Perforated metatarsal bone (deer). Village site 23, lot 12, 
con. 1, Fenelon Tp. Neil Clarke. 

22.923 Metatarsal bone rubbed down on two sides. Village site 

23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. Neil Clarke. 
22,924-25 Bone beads. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon 

Tp. Neil Clarke. 

22,926-28 Bone needles, small and neatly made. Village site 23, 
lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. Neil Clarke. 

22,929-30 Portions of eyed needles. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, 
Fenelon Tp. Neil Clarke. 

22,931-36 Bone awls. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. 
(Neil Clarke.) 

22,937-49 Fragments of pottery representing lip decoration, fin- 
ger-nail markings, and boring near a fracture for repairing 
purposes. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. 
Ferguson. 

22.950 Clay pipe bowl. Village site 24, lot 23, con. 1, Fenelon 
Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.951 Metatarsal bone, rubbed down on two sides. Village sito 

24, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.952 Bone bead. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. 
A. Ferguson. 

22953-59 Pottery disc. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon 

Tp. A. Ferguson. 
22,960-69 Bone awls. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. 

A. Ferguson. 

22.970 Unio shell, through which there seems to have been 
broken an oblong hole. Village site 24, lot 23, con. 1, Fene- 
lon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.971 Fragment of cup-shaped pipe. Village site 24, lot 23, con. 
1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.972 Small ball of burnt clay. Village site 24, lot 23, con. 1, 
Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

22.973 Small roughly made celt. Lot 3, North Portage Road, 
Bexley Tp. John Black. 
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22,974 Gun fiint. West Bay, Balsam Lake, Bexley Tp. 
22,975-79 Bonea showing ends cut off. Village site 23, lot 12, 

con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 
22,980 Bone skin dresser. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon 

Tp. A. Ferguson. 
22,981-85. Bone awls. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon 

Tp. A. Ferguson. 
22,986-87 Metatarsal bones, nibbed down on two sides. Village 

site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 
22,988-89 Deer horn tips. Village sites 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fene- 
lon Tp. A. Ferguson. 
22,990-91 Bone heads. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon 

T^p. A. Fer^ison. 
22,992-93 Fragment of bone. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, 

Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 
22,994-96 Bear's teeth. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon 

Tp. A. Ferguson. 
22,997 Beaver's teeth. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon 

Tp. A. Ferguson. 
22,998-99 Bone and horn socketed implements. Village site 23, 

lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

23.000 Half of bone needle. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fene- 
lon Tp. A. Ferguson. 

23.001 Bone point. Village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. 
A. Ferguson. 

23,002-14 Thirteen pieces of pottery. 

22.015 Mealing stone. Site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. A. 
Ferguson. 

22.016 Mealing stone. Site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Tp. G. 
E. Laidlaw. 

22.017 Mealing stone. Site 27, Birch Point, South Bay, Balsam 
Lake. A. Ferguson. 

23.018 Gorget of Huronian slate. Ward's Farm, Bexley P.O. 
Presented by Mrs. R. Campbell, Kirkfield,. Ontario. 

23.019 Bear's tooth, worked. Site 8, head of Portage Koad, 
Block E, Bexley. J. W. Laidlaw. 

23.020 Arrowheads. ' Site 8, head of Portage Road, block E, Bex- 
ley. J. W. Laidlaw. 

23,021-26 Scrapers. Site 8, head of Portage Road, Block E, Bex- 
lev. J. W. Laidlaw. 

23.027 Perforated bone needle, 2^ inches long. Site 8, head of 
Portage Road. J. W. Laidlaw. 

23.028 Small, oval, w^ell-made scraper. Neil Sinclair's Farm, 
South Bay, Balsam Lake, Fenelon Tp. J. W. Laidlaw. 

23.029 Larsre leaf-shaped black flint knife. Ifeil Sinclair's Farm, 
South Bav, Balsam Lake, Fenelon Tp. J. W. Laidlaw. 

23,824 to 23.029 per Lt. George E. Laidlaw, Victoria 
Road. 
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23.030 Pair of coarse fur leggings. Eskimo. 

23.031 Pair of deerskin shoes with hair on. Eskimo. 

23.032 Pair of undressed sealskin mitts. Eskimo. 

23.033 Pair of deerskin shoes. Eskimo. 

23.034 Pair of sealskin boots. Eskimo. 

23.035 Pair of long leggings. Eskimo. 

23.036 Sealskin bag. Esldmo. 

23.037 Skin and line with bone toggles and bone handle, the skin 
for inflation. Greenland. 

23.038 Whaleline. 

23.039 Hooded skin coat with bone buttons and ornaments. 
Eskimo. 

23.040 Pair of child's legging boots. I^pland Eskimo. 

23.041 Pair of child's small ornamented white and red leather 
shoes. Eskimo. 

23,042-44 Three pairs untanned high moccasins. Eskimo. 

23.045 Net. Eskimo. 

23.046 Pair of low red leather moccasins. Eskimo. 

23.047 Pouch of monkey skin. Guiana. 

23.048 Bone mouthpiece for inflating skin float. Eskimo. 
23,030 to 23,048 from Field Col. Mus., by exchange. 



23.049 Stone pipe, Huronian slate, representing a raven with 
beak pointing to the feet. Lot JL8, con. 13, Reach Tp., On- 
tario County. Mr. Charles Rennie, Seagrave, per G. E. 
Laidlaw. 

23.050 Stone pipe, Huronian slate, representing an owl. Lot 18, 
con. 15, Tiny Tp. Herbert G. Glaspell, per E. W. Glaspell 
and Geo. E. Laidlaw. 

23.051 Iron tomahawk, reduced in size by Indian method. lx)t 
15, con. 8, Eldon. A. Ferguson, per G. E. Laidlaw. 

23.052 Piece of leaf thatching, from West African kraal. Miss 
EHz. J. Letson, BuflFalo. 

23,053-5 Three obsidian arrow points. Lincoln County, South Da- 
kota. James Boyle, Samia. 

23.056 Mealing stone. Bexley Tp. Lieut. Geo. E. Laidlaw. 

23.057 Mealing stone. Balsam Lake. Lieut. Geo. E. Laidlaw. 

23.058 Mealing stone. Bexley Tp. Lieut. Geo. E. Laidlaw. 

23.059 Mealing stone. Bexley Tp. Lieut. Geo. E. Laidlaw. 
23^060-62 Mealing stones. Balsam Lake. Lieut. Geo. E. Laidlaw. 
23,063 Quern or hand mill. Shetland Islands. Thos. Williamson, 

Toronto. 
23,064-67 Flint scrapers. Sealey Farm, Brantford Tp. F. W. 

Waugh. 
23,068-69 Serrated edged scrapers. Sealey Farm, Brantford Tp. 

F. W. Wauffh. 
23,070-82 Small triangular arrowheads. Sealev Farm, Brantford 

Tp. F. W. Waugh. 

2 A. 
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33,083-84 Barbed arrowheads. Sealey Farm, Brantford Tp. F. 

W. Waugh. 
23085 Small, tliree-armed flint, perhaps a drill. Sealey Farm, 

Brantford Tp. F. W. Waugh. 

23.086 Small, double-barbed arrow. Sealey Farm, Brantford Tp. 
F. W. Waueh. 

23.087 Birch bark canoe (2 fathom), made by an Indian named 
Quill. White Bear Lake, between Lake Temiscaming and 
Lake Temagami. 

23.088 Blue print (four views) of large kneeling human figure (ten 
inches high), stone pipe. Mound, Tennessee Eiver. M. A. 
Kirby, Florence, Ala. 

28.089 Stone pestle. Dr. T. E. Craig, Manchester, Indiana. 



NOTES. 



The specimen reoresented by fig. 1 (22,511) is an extremely in- 
teresting one, showinc. as it does, several stages in the progress of 



Fig. 1. (22,511) J diameter. 
making what we call a "banner stone" of the butterfiy type, from 
the rough. In general outline, it is tolerably symmetrical, and if 
finished would probably be almost perfectly so, as we generally find 
to be the ease with specimens of this kind. Along the rounded 
edges we can still observe traces of the flaking, or chipping process, 
by means of which the stone was brought into approximate shape, 
and while one-balf of the whole surface exemplifies the succeeding 
pecking process, the other half has been polished enough to re- 
move this roughness. The light lines shown on this portion of the 
cut are scratches, perhaps made by the plough. Wot even a begin- 
ning has been made in the boring of the hole. It would not l>e 
easy to find another specimen of this kind to illustrate so well the 
steps taken by the old workmae, in his rude way, for the purpose 
of reducing a piece of shapeless slate to form and symmetry, with 
an ultimate object in view, which, up to the present time, remains 
inexplicable. 

This instructive specimen is presented by Mr. W. ,T. Wintem- 
herg, and was found on lot 8. concession 13, in the Township of 
Blenheim. 

In some respects this stone pipe-head (fig. 2) differs from 
anything of the kind in our cases. It is of a light gray limestone, 
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end b neatly made. The row of small holes or pits round the baito 
are unusual. This pipe was found on lot 28, concession S, west half, 
of York Township, quite near to Toronto, and was presented to tho 
Museum by Mr. Donald G-. McNab of Bracondale. 




Fi({. a. (22,318) I diameter. 

The trained eye will at once perceive that the clay vessel re- 
presented by fig. 3 is not of northern origin. East of the Missis- 
sippi and the great lakes, and north of the Ohio, it ia difficult to find 
incised, ornamental lines in curved form, on pottery. In Ontario, 
at any rate, all decorative markings consist of dots, slight elevation9 
on the surface, produced by pressure of a blunted point from the 



Fig. 3. (22,239). 

opposite side, small circles made with the end of a reed or other 
tube, and straight lines, arranged either in parallels or to form 
triangular patterns. 

Fig. 3 is also fiat-bottomed, and in this respect differs from 
all Canadian pots, and from most others found in northeastern 
America. 

The method of working is shown by means of this vessel, as it 
is clear that the body and the lip are the result of separate mould- 
ings, the luted edge of the latter having been left in a somewhat 
rough condition. 
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For die excellent piece of pottery here figured we are indebted 
to MisE Josephine Keller of Vicksbutg, Miss., near which city it was 
found. 

A philanthropic and commercial attempt has recently beeij 
made by Mr. L. O. Armstrong, Colonization Agent of the Canad- 
ian Pacific Railway, for the pnrpose of inducing the Ojibwaa of 
Algoma (in what is claimed to be the Land of Hiawatha) to revive 
their ancient operative and artistic skill in the making of such ob- 
jects as may be sold to tourists and others who desire samples of 
Indian workmanship. In other parts of the continent the natives 
reap considerable profit from the sale of pottery, basketry, woven 
goods, carvings in stone, ivory and wood, and from the production 
of axe-handles, toboeerans. snowshoes and bead-work. 



Fig.*. Ci-WSlll'liameter. t\. 5. (J2,.WIil 1 .liHnieter. 

Mr. Armstrong's proiect is a laudable one, and all friends of 
the ancient race will wish it success. Pottery seems to have 
struck him as a desirable class of work, and one in which the people 
would probably excel, and it would appear that a considerable quan- 
tity of this kind of ware was turned out by the people under hia 
guidance last summer. The cuts — figures 4 and 5 — illustrate what 
are said to be two of the most inferior vessels made, all the better 
ones having met with a better market The larger vessel repre- 
sented here is four inches high. 

In the digging of a house-foundation last spring, at Taylor's 
Point, near Sandwich, Ontario, the workmen came upon an Indian 
grave, in which were the remains of several Indians. Ronml the 
neck of one were some 30 or more objects of catlinite similar to those 
illustrated by Fig. 6 (22,272 and 22,304), Master H. K. Hatcher, 
to whom we are indebted for the information respecting this find, as 
well as directly and indirectly for all that has reached us from the 
grave, states that, as far as he could learn, the specimens in question 
seemed to have formed a sort of necklace in connection with one 
of the skeletons. The beads (if such they were) varied considerably 
in lenjrth. if we regard the two in our possession as average sam- 
ples, the longer one heing almost five inches long, while the other 
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is only a little over three and five-eighth inches. In thickness both 
are nearly alike — slightly less than a quarter of an inch. The wide 
end of the shorter specimen is exactly an inch and an eighth across, 
while the corresponding end of the other measures barely an inch. 
Each is bored truly from end to end, the holes not being more than 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. The smaller specimen is dull 

I 



FiK. 6. (22,272 an<l ^304). 

in color when compared with the larger one, the latter having the 
bright red that is so characteristic of catlinite. 

It is extremely difficult to meet with an absolutely perfect clay 
pipe, but quite recently we have received one, Fig. 7 (22,780), from 
Mr. F. W. Waugh, who found it on the Sealey farm, Brantford 



Fig. 7. (22,780), about i dianieter. 

Township, a fami from which we have come into possession of so 
many fine specimens. Not only is this pipe in perfect condition, 
but it is considerably larger than most of its class, the bowl measur- 
ing an inch and five-eighths across the mouth, and the stem be- 
ing three inches long. 

Tlie horizontal depressions on the upper and lower bands are 
nnusnal, but the other markings are of the favorite pattern to which 
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refemce is made by Mr, F. W, Waugh in his paper on the decora- 
tion of pottery. 

OSSUAEY IN CLINTON TOWNSHIP, LINCOLN COUNTY. 

On receivinjc information, near the end of last May, from 
Messrs. T. W. Mover of Campden, and A. J. Painter of Jordan Sta- 
tion, that an ossnarv had been discovered near Dean's Mills, on lot 
5, concession 6, Clinton, a visit was paid to the place within a few 
days, 

Burial places of the kind in question are usnally on high 



Fill, f* (•2-2,2-l31. 



Fiu. 10. (22,242). Fi^. 11. (22,J42). 

ground, but this one is on a low, level field, within about three hun- 
dred yards north of Mud Creek, which flows into Twenty Mile Creek 
only some five hundred yards farther east. High ground was evi- 
dently not thought desirable, for a little to the west of the ossuary 
the land rises several feet above the level of the ground here, but 
this was perhaps not perceptible when the land was in bush. 
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Before the plough revealed the presence of the grave, there 
was not even a depression to suggest the possibility of so many 
human bones lying there, and so near to the surface, for they were 
covered by scarcely more than six inches of earth. Mr. Painter, to 
whom I am indebted for these particulars,8tates that the bones"were 
lying irregularly, and so closely, as to show they were never put 
there with the flesh on thom." The pit was circular, about fifteen 
feet in diameter, and was estimated to contain at least two hundred 
and fifty skeletons. This is only a guess, based on statements made 
by those who took part in the wild resurrection mania, that seemed 
to take possession of the neighbors when it became known that an 
Indian grave had been discovered. 

Mr. Mover of Campden informed me that he saw fully thirty 
vehicles of various kinds tied up along the fence of the field where 
the grave was, and that as man^ «ta seventy persons were engaged 
in digging at one time. Unless those who thus labored did so hoping 
to find relics, it is not easv to imderstand whv there should have 
been so much excitement; but, in any event, the result was deplor- 
able. What should have proved an excellent opportunity to ex- 
amine carefully an undisturbed ossuary, in a part of the country 
where such places of burial are rare, has been lost, and all that is 
left is a few skulls, most of which are held by those who procured 
them in the scramble. From Mr. T. W. Moyer, a very good specimen 
has found its way to the Museum, and three others are the gift of Dr. 
G. M. Bowman of Jordan. The one from Mr. Moyer, figs. 8 to 11, 
has several wormian bones on the line of the occipital suture, and 
one of those presented bv Dr. Bowman is similarly, but less numer- 
ously marked. 

No relics of any kind were found associated with the bones, 
but in various parts of the field there are traces of camping sites ,on 
which a few flints, bone beads, broken pottery and some imperfect 
bons awls have been foimd. Some specimens of these were col- 
lected by Mr. C. A. Case of St. Catharines, and presented by him 
to us. 

The femur, of which two views are shown, was foimd in the 
ossuary. The unusual degree of curve is remarkable. What seems 
to be the oblique line of a fracture might account in some measure 
for the curvature if the break had occurred in childhood, but some 
physicians regard the apparent place of union as merely an evidence 
of muscle attachment. 

This specimen, with two other femurs, was taken from the 
ossuary by Mr. Moyer. 

From the shallowness of the ashes that mark the old flre-places, 
Mr. Painter is of the opinion that the place had been occupied as a 
camping-ground for only a short time. 

The only other example known to me of an ossuary occupying 
such low-lying land was in the Township of Bertie, Welland County, 
to which reference was made in a former report, and it is some- 
what of a coincidpnce that the only mounds we have any knowledge 
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of in the Niagara PeninBuIa ere within a few miles of each bury- 
ing place — on the Lake Ontario side, about seven miles apart, and 
on the Lake Erie side, some nine or ten. With respect to this cir- 
cumstance we mav wonder whether the ossuaries and mounds are of 
the same date, and connected with one people, or are the work of 
different peoples, each of which occupied the ground at different 
times, or held distinct portions of it contemporaneously. When 
we remember that for a considerable period tbe Niagara Peninsula 
formed part of the Neutral country held by natives belonging to the 
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Huron-Iroquois stock, the last-mentioned contingency is not an im- 
probable one, as it is conceivable, in terms of the understanding ex- 
isting amoug the Indians in this part of the continent, that refugee 
bands from outlying; tribes would here find at least a temporary 
asylum. On such a suonosition we can understand why ossuary- 
making Indians would have to content themselves with any nvailabl« 
ground, no matter how low and level, and why, for a similar reason, 
those of mound -building usage should have chosen such an equally 
low place for their structure near Port Colbome. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that two mounds were constructed or a simi- 
lar situation at the mouth of the Otonabee River. 
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THE YELLOW POINT MOUND. 

Just before the Twenty Mile Creek* enters I^ke Ontario, after 
flowing by a northeast course through the Townships of Qainsboro', 
Clinton and Louth, in Lincoln County, it expands into a pond, cov- 
ering several hundred acres, surrounded by steep, high shores, espe- 
cially on the right, or east, bank, where the elevation may, in some 
places, be as much as sixty feet. On both sides the land througK 
which the stream has cut its way is comparatively level, as might 
be expected from the fact that it was the lake bottom in that not 
very distant past, when the waters of Ontario laved the base of the 



Fig, 14, Yellow Point MorsD. 

escarpment now known as "The Mountain," which skirts, within a 
few miles, the greater part of the coast from Niagara River to 
Macassa Bay. 

AVhat is referred to here as a pond, must, at one tiirie, have 
been a bay, but for some reason, possibly a slight elevation o£ the 
land, or a lowering of the lake level, a bar now separates :t from 
Lake Ontario, leavinc space for only a narrow channel to carry off 
the surplus water from the creek. 

The east side of the pond is somewhat irregular in outline to- 
wards the southern end, and on the top of each nf the three prin- 
cipal bluffs is a low mound. Notwithstanding the desire of the 
owners of the land to oreserve these mounds, numerous diggers 
have made openings, hoping rather to find relics than with any de- 
sire to get information relative to structure, age or use. 

!B thii name means a small stream, not 
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Permission having: been secured (although, unfortunately, dif- 
ficulties afterwards arose) to make a thorough examination of the 
most northerly of these mounds, on what is locally known as Yel- 
low Point, the work was begun on the 18th of August. 

The mound in Question was oval, 38 feet in length, almost due 
north and south, 27 feet wide, and about 3^/^ feet high. 

Near the middle of the southwest quarter, and at a dopth of 
ten inches, a small quantity, of black mica was found, in plates from 





Fig. 16. (22,51p), Rough Sinker. 
A flianietcr. 



Fig. 15. Yellow Point Mound, showing details on >?round level. 

an inch to two inches in width, and at a depth three feet a iitttle fur- 
ther north were human bones, most of them being much decayed, 
and along with these was a rough sinker, of the kind usually found 
near water. Another body had been buried about five feet fro-^n 
the south end, and two feet west of the central line north and south 
These rem^s were lying with the head towards the north. Xear 
the middle of the mound in this quarter were a few mussel shells. 

In the northwest quarter there was not a particle of anytUiis: 
to indicate human presence or agency beyond the mixed obaru;ter 
of the soil, as shown in cross section — the old humus occurring in 
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Biiiall patches and streaks among tiif yoUow, saiidv ]i>imi, which 
foniied the hulk of the earthwork throughout. 

Most of the human remains were found in the cast iiiilf, be- 
tween the middle and the margin; two feet from the centre, iind 



Fig. 17, (32, JI31, Leg iKnies as lomul hi VbII.iw Puiiit Mound, 
three feet lielow the surface, we found the sliai^ilv-flexed leg lio.ies 
of a man, and twenty inches north of this, a skull and some arm 
bones, between which, and near the hands were two roughly made 
arrow-heads of chert-; nnd licJow the !>ones on rhe loft .-;ide was u 
large slate knife or chisel. The positions of the groups were such 
as to render it a little doubtful whether they had, originally, been 
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connected, but the probability is that they belonged to the saiiip^ 
body. The leg bonea were bent as if the body had been found thiis, 
and so buried. See fie. 17. The skull referred to in the other group 
of bones was the only one we found in anything lite a preservable 
condition, and even it is so fragile that it is held together mainly by 
earth. 

Firmly wedged between the arm bones were two very coarieiy- 
niade fiints (figs. IS and 19) and what seems to be an unfinishod 
gorget or a knife of slate, fie. 20. 

Betweefa this skull and the eastern edge another body had 
been buried at full length, with the head to the south, 3 tect below 
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the surface; and still nearer to the margin were a few bones belong- 
ing to another individual, but these seemed to have been ilisturbi'd 
by someone who had made a hole iu the mound here. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this mound was the south- 
east fourth, much of which consisted of burnt earth on a le?-;! with 
the base of the mound. The earth in this condition was near ♦he 
middle of the southeast section, and covered a circular area eleven 
feet in diameter, the redness which marked its character oMnij more 
decided in the form of a ring, about seven and a half Ui--t -vide, 
than it was in the centre, or round the outside. 

Near the middle nf this space we came on charcoal, and, a lit- 
tle to one ?ide, what was evidently all that remained of n charred 
Btake, (fourteen inches long, and three inches thick), yet standing 
where it had been driven in, and around the stake were jxirtion-i 'if 
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human bones — skull, arm, leg, and rib — all thoroughly burnt.* 
Xear the stake we found a small and roughly made stone axe. (Fig. 
21). 

The evidence was almost undoubted that here a living hunimi 
being had been burned. As the charred wood and bones were on 
the same level as that on^'hich the bodies were buried, the infer- 
ence is that the burials and the burning took place simultaneously. 
It would be useless to offer anything as an explanation respecting 
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why this was so, but from what we know of Indian character we are 
warranted in surmising that an enemy was here tortured by way of 
retaliation, in full view of the bodies of those, perhaps, whom ho 
or hia tribesmen had slain. 

This, and the two other mounds already mentioned as being 
in the same neighborhood, are the only examples of their kind re- 
specting which we possess any knowledge, as far as Xiagara penin- 
sula is concerned, with the exception of one already mentinned lying 
due south, about th^y miles, and close to the shore of Lake Erie. 

* In Vol. VI., (facina p. 31) of tha Ohio ArehitoloBical and HiaUirital Society's 
Puhlicationa. there i» an illuHtration showing how Col. Wni. Crawford was burned at 
the Btake by the Detawarcs and Wyandot», June II, 1782, This picture ihows the 
fagota in a ring about twelve feet in diameter round the poso to which the prisoner ii 
tied It was only aft«r seeing thin illustration Beverat weeks Kuhaeqiient to the opening 
of Yellow Point Mound, that the ring-like appearance of the rediJext-Barth be<»me 
iindentandahle. 
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MOUNDS GENERALLY. 



One of the numerous questions that are invariably asked by 
those who always gather on the spot when the work of opening a 
mound or on ossuary is going on, is : "How old is it ?" and another 
is, ^^ho were the people that did this work ?" When the work is a 
mound or embankment of any kind, the question as to the builders 
usually carries w4th it an implication that at any rate they were 
not Indians, so firmly rooted is the belief that another and a greatly 
superior people preceded those we now call Indians, and that In- 
dians cannot be conceived as capable of sufficient exertion to con- 
struct such large earth-heaps, especially when, as in Ohio and some 
other States, many thousands of tons of earth have been handled 
in the construction of a single work. 

Taking the latter query first, it may be said that the answer 
is comparatively easy, when the work in question is an ossuary, for 
we have the best possible authority for the belief that those who 
dug large pits in which to deposit their dead were of ITuron-Iroquois 
stock, and, secondly, that in point of time no such burial pit, or 
communal grave, is of more recent origin than the middle of the 
eighteenth century. How much older than this it may be is a mat- 
ter of conjecture, based on the condition of the bones, their arrange- 
ment or non-arrangement in the pit, the presence or absence of 
worked objects, and. if anv such there are, whether they indi- 
cate "white" influence, or the reverse; but when there is nothing to 
afford any clue as to formation during historic time— nothing of 
European origin — one can only guess, and guess very vaguely. 

When mounds are concerned the case is somewhat different, 
although a few of them too, have been found to contain objects of 
European origin, thus enabling an approximate date to be fixed with 
a degree of certainty. As most frequently happens, however, they 
contain nothing of this kind, the things inhumed with the bodies 
(in burial mounds), being wholly of native origin, and closely re- 
sembling surface finds of what we believe to have been the work 
of Indians. The inference, therefore, is that those who constructed 
the mounds were also Indians, and this is the view now most gener- 
ally entertained, although it is not quite free from difficulty, re- 
specting which nothing more need be said here. But, in any event, 
it is absolutely impossible, and, from the nature of the case must 
always remain impossible, to arrive at anything like assurrance with 
regard to the date when any pre-historic earthwork was 
constructed. 

If wp suppose, as we have a right to do, that the heaping up 
of mounds for burial and some other purposes had a simple and 
only slightly sifirnificant beginning, as perhaps the marking of a sin- 
gle grave, which itself may have been suggested by the uninten- 
tional little hummock that was formed by covering a body with all 
the earth removed from even a shallow resting-place; or as a result 
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of laying the remains on the surface, and merely collecting a large 
enough quantity of earth and stones to cover them; and if we sup- 
pose still further, as we are also justified in supposing, that the 
people so influenced were moving as a body in a given direction, 
say, southwards, it is only reasonable to conclude that along the 
line or lines of migration we should find indications of such move- 
ment marked by an increase in the size of their earthworks — an 
increase corresponding to the development of their ideas with re- 
spect to the importance of such monuments. 

Contrariwise, we may suppose, again, what is equally probable, 
viz., that in course of time, aSter the main body of the people had 
reached a desirable, and, therefore, a somewhat permanent abiding- 
place, straggling parties would continue to go off in various direc- 
tions. In some cases those offshoots would cling to their acquired 
mound-building proclivity, while in others the desire so to mark 
graves, or to erect works with any other object in view, might be 
allowed to fall into disuse. 

It should also be taken into accoimt that from time to time 
during the course of such a migration small bodies would detach 
themselves, preferring not to proceed any farther, or to take a 
different line of travel, in which case development in certain direc- 
tions may have ceased, or many have assumed new characters, if, in- 
deed, former knowledge or custom did not even become a thing of 
the past. 

The case, as here put very briefly, is in strict accordance with 
facts as these pertain to historical people^; and human instincts, 
predilections and methods, whether tending to perpetuation, to pro- 
gress, or to forgetfulness and consequent desuetude, have always 
been much like what they are among ourselves. 

In such conditions, and lacking even a pretence of literature, it 
will readily be understood how utterly hopeless it is that we shall 
ever be able either to assign a date to the construction of a mound 
or to state by whom it was built, and for similar reasons we may 
see how absurd are the pretensions of writers who claim to classify 
and designate the purposes of all mounds other than those we know 
to have been made as places of burial. 

In Ontario, mounds and other earthworks are not only com-^ 
paratively rare and of small extent, but they exist in places widely 
separated, and we are unable to say positively whether the moimds 
proper in this Province are the work of the same people who con- 
structed similar works in the northern States, or that they were 
made by others having no connection with the so-called mound- 
builders. What seems most likely is that they were the work of 
some straggling bands from the main body during its southward 
movement (if it was a southward one), or of some bands which 
for one reason or another found their way back here shortly after 
this latitude had been passed, and before the making of huge 
mounds had become a matter of so much importance, as it after- 
wards did. Failing this, we can account for our mounds only on 
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the supposition that the Algonkins, or their predecessors, whoever 
they may have been, went so far towards imitating their fellows to 
the south, for notwithstanding the conservatism that is so charac- 
teristic of primitive peoples, they are sometimes influenced to a 
very large extent by the customs and ceremonies of neighboring 
tribes. 

Omitting earthworks or banks, which may have served for 
protective or defensive purposes, it is noticeable that all the mounds 
properly so-called in this Province are situated along main water- 
routes, and this fact of itself lends color to the surmise that they 
were constructed by a people who were not long occupants of the 
soil — who were merely moving slowly in a more or less definite 
course. Otherwise, we might expect to find works of this kind 
farther inland on the banks of small streams, as in Ohio, Michigan 
and other States. 

It mav be mentioned that such mounds as are here referred 
to (besides those at the mouth of tho Twenty Mile Creek) lie along 
the north shore of Rice Lake and the Kiver Trent,, and the south 
shore of the Bay of Quinte. 



EARTHWORK IN TOWNSHIP OF MOORE. 

Dr. T. G. Johnston, M.P., for West Lambton, having direct- 
ed the attention of the Department to the existence of a large 
earthwork within a few miles of Sarnia, I was directed bv the 
Minister of Education to visit the place and make an examination 
of it. In company, therefore, with the genial doctor, who is deeply 
interested in our Provincial archaeology, and possesses a small col- 
lection of excellent specimens, I reached lot No. 26, on the 11th 
concession of Moore, when a short walk through the woods brought 
us to a large, oval earthwork, the area of which is sparsely covered 
with small trees, all the enormous red oak, for which this portion 
of the Province was so famous, having been cut down in the early 
days of settlement for the making of potash, or %lack salts," or, 
more recently, for timber. 

We soon ascertained that the longer axis of the ancient enclosure 
was in a northerly and southerly direction, and Avith the assistance 'if 
Mr. John Miller, who resides not far away, we made a number of 
measurements, but ascertaining after our return to Sarnia, that Mr, 
Alfred Willson, Manager of the Canada Company, was in town, 
and as he had formerly suggested an examination of the embank- 
ment, he now kindly consented to accompany me on another visit 
to it, when his professional services as a civil engineer were freely 
ffiven in the making of a more exact survey than Dr. Johnston and 
I had been able to accomplish. To Mr. Willson also we are indebted 
for the dra\\'ing of the earthwork, which is here reproduced. 

The land on which the work has been constructed is as level 
as is all the land m this part of Ontario, and this means that it is 
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almost a dead level. Measured from crown to crown of the bank, 
the diameters are 380 feet, and 176 feet. All, or most 




Fig. 22. 

of the earth has been taken from the outside of the bank, and close 

to the base, where the ^eater p^ of the material has been removed, 
8 A. 
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there is a shallow ditch from ten to twelve inches deep, and varying 
in width from three to four feet. From the bottom of this ditch 
to the level of the top of the bank, the greatest height was found 
to be barely three feet, but the average is under two and a half 
feet, while the width of the bank at the base is from eighteen to 
twenty feet. At one place, near the southerly end, towards the west 
side, and at two places near the northerly end, there are depressions, 
but it is not easy to say whether these formed part of the plan, or 
are the result of washouts, or are passages recently made either to 
haul out timber, or as a result of hauling it out. The embankment 
is too low to have rendered any such means of entrance necessary, 
but if the enclosure was palisaded, as jseems probable, these depres- 
sions might have been worn down at gateways. 

Otherwise than for defensive purposes it is difficult to conceive 
of any reason for the existence of such an embankment, which, 
after all, was only what served to support one or more rows of 
stakes, or paUsades, for, it may be noted, that instead of digging 
holes to receive the posts, these were most likely placed in order 
on the surface of the groimd, after which the earth was scraped up 
and heaped about them to a height of two or three feet. 

At present there does not appear to have been any water-sup- 
ply for the use of those who occupied the place, but when the 
country was in " bush " it was not necessary to go more than two 
or three feet deep to find water almost anywhere in this district. 

The distance of the earthwork from the River St. Clair is a 
little more than two miles in a straight line west, and, with our 
eyes, it is very hard, if not quite impossible, to surmise any reason 
for this choice of position. About three-fourths of a mile north- 
ward a small stream flows sluggishly to the river, and no doubt this 
stream was navigrable for canoes when the country was forest-clad. 
By this route access to the place would prove comparatively easy to 
those who knew the way, while its distance from the river, in the 
heart of the bush, must have rendered it somewhat difficult for any 
others to reach. But for the existence of the stream referred to there 
does not appear to be anv reason at all why the earthwork should 
have been constructed where it is, rather than anvwhere else in a 
stretch of many miles north and south. 

With some time and labor it would be possible to expose traces 
of the posts or stakes that once stood in the embankment, for even 
although none of the wood may remain, a careful slicing of the sod 
to a depth of from two to four inches will probably result in show- 
ing circular patches of darkly colored earth, marking where the 
posts were planted, the darkness of color being on account of the 
humus formed bv the decay of vesretable matter in the holes, while 
the posts themselvs slowly crumbled. This, at any rate, may be 
done where the soil is light in color, but in the Township of Moore 
the general dark color of the soil to a considerable depth may make 
such an examination less easy. 
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Within the area of the embankment there are no surface 
indications of residence such as marks where houses have stood, 
and the spade failed to show any signs of ashes in the various places 
where holes were made. 

With the exception of a small stone pipe, fortunately found by 
Dr. Johnston, verv few relics have come from the enclosure or its 
vicinity. 

As in the case of the Southwold earthwork, and in that of the 
Otonabee Serpent Mound, it is very desirable that steps should be 
taken to preserve this interesting example of early Indian occupa- 
tion, and we can only hope that Mr. Henry Hossie, the owner of 
the land on which the Moore earthwork is situated, will continue to 
preserve it from demolition. Some of us may live to see the time 
when provision will be made by law to prevent the destruction or 
removal of such ancient landmarks, as in some other countries. 

In Mexico the law prohibits even the removal of aboriginal 
relics from the countrv without the consent of the Government. 



REPORT UPON A SUPPOSED ABORIGINAL FISH-WEIR 
IN BURGESS LAKE, NEAR DRUMBO, ONTARIO. 

By W. J. WiNTEMBERG. 

In the fall of 1898, Mr. Rathbun of Drumbo informed me of 
the discovery of some stakes in the bottom of Burgess Lake, which, 
he believed, had been placed there by the aborigines. Upon inquiry 
it was found that none of the old settlers knew of their existence; 
it was only after the lake had been drained that tliey were dis 
covered. 

Not having seen a similar structure before, I hastily concluded 
that it might have been the work of some early white trapper, but 
a subsequent examination of the ends of the stakes, convinced mc 
that it was not the work of a white man, for, even if provided with 
only a dull iron axe, he would have succeeded in making the ends 
of the stakes more pointed. Moreover, of what possible use could 
the structure have been to a white man ? The only suggestion I 
have to oflFer in regard to the use of the structure is that it is the 
remains of a fish weir, but this identification is to be regarded as 
provisional only. 

It is a well-known fact that the Indian tribes of the Atlantic 
coast region made use of fish-weirs. Capt. John Smith records 
their use among the aborigines of Virginia. In Thomas Hariot's 
'^ History of Virginia,"* and in Robert Beverley's " Virginia,"** a 
number of plates are given in which they are delineated. Several 
years ago, Dr. H. T. Cresson discovered some stumps of stakes in 

* Plates vi., vii., xiii. and xvii. Two kinds are shown in Plate xiii. 
** ** The History of Virginia/' in four parts : (London, 1792), p. l.W. 
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^aaman's Creek, Delaware,* which are supposed to have lieen 
the remains of such a structure; but these, according Co Prof. W. II. 
Holmes, (x) "appear to be much heavier than would have been used 
for the purpose by the natives." There are only two recorded in* 
stances of the occurrence of fish-weirs in Canada. Several fish- 
stakes were found some years ago at the Narrow^s, l^ke Couchich- 
ing.|| In H. Y. Hind's Eeport (p. 83), J. Fleming records a weir 
built by Indians across the Jackfish River near Lake Winnipeg. 

The Burgess Lake structure consists of two parallel ro>vs of 
tamarack stakes, which pursue a northeasterly course for a distance 
of about 52 feet, and then make an abrupt turn to the east, and 
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Fig. 23. 

extend for another 42 feet, to d. See fig. 23. From here, appar- 
ently, they at one time extended to the eastern shore of the lake, 
for, there, 280 feet from d, ten other stakes were foimd. The figure 
shows the arrangement of the stakes. The natural outlet was near a 
ditch. The shore line east of this ditch has been destroyed bv culti- 
ration. 

The rows, in some places, are from 16 to 40 inches aprirt, but 
the general width is 30 inches. This is also the average distance 

* "Report upon Pile Structures in Naanian'a Creek, near Claymont, Delaware," 
by Hilbom T. Cresson (ArchftH)logicaI and Ethnological Papers of the Pealxxiy 
Museum: Vol. I., No. 4): Cambridge, Mass.. 1892. 

(x) ** Prehistoric Textile Art," in the 1.3th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology ; pp. 14-15. 

II Vide General Clark's Paper ** A Study of the Wonl Toronto," in the Archjeologi- 
cal Report for 1899, pp. 19.5196. Also **the Canadian Indian." (Sault Ste. Marie), 
Vol. I., 1890-91. 
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between the stakes of each row. The stakes are from 2 to 3Vi2 
inches in diameter, and their length is about 6 feet, if early 10 
inches protruded above the bed of the lake at the time oi discovery, 
and this exposure was, no doubt, due to the partial subsidence of the 
muck composing the lake-bed. Eighty stakes were then counted, 
but many have since been removed and only about fifty remain. 
Mr. Eathbun found three or four stakes buried in the bog recently 
forming the shore, and this proves beyond a doubt that the sphag- 
nous growth has made an encroachment of nearly 13 feet since 
the structure was formed. Mr. Kathbun also examined the west and 
north shores of the lake, but failed to find any more stakes. 

The stakes were not sharpened by cutting toward the end, but 
the ends were split and reduced to a point by sripping oflF small 
pieces. This splitting could have been done with a stone axe. I 
have one stake which appears to have been partly cut through and 
then broken off. No attempt was made to sharpen it, and the axe 
marks may still be seen. Many of those examined by Mr. Rathbun 
were 'T)roomed" at the ends — possibly the result of persistent hack- 
ing with a stone axe. 

It is diflBcult to explain the purpose of the two rows of stakes. 
The aborigines would scarcely go to the trouble of wattling two rows 
when one would serve the purpose just as well. It has been sug- 
gested that possibly "brush" was piled in between the two rows 
until an almost solid wall was formed. This would have served as 
an effective bar against the passage of fish, but perhaps those who 
think of ''brush," fail to realize how diflScult it would be to make it 
sink. The shalloAvness of the stakes, precludes all possibility of 
there ever haviner been the remains of a pile-dwelling, as some think 
and this is further proved by the parallel arrangement of the 
stakes. 

At a depth of from four to five feet is a bed of hard clay, on 
which the points of the stakes rest. The depth of the water at this 
place was two feet, and this explains why the stakes were never 
seen.* 

The ichthyan fauna of the lake may have been more extensive 
in prehistoric times, but the following is a complete list of the 
species inhabiting the lake before it was drained : — 

Catfish (Amiurus nebulosus). 
Black Bass (Micropterus dolomein). 
Yellow Perch (Perca flavescens). 
Sunfish (Lepomis gibbosusi. 
Large Sucker (Minytrema melanops). 
Small Sucker (Erimyzon succeta). 
Horn Chub (Semotilus atromaculatus). 
Silver Chub (S. bullaris). 
Shiner (Notropis megalops). 



* Mr. Rathbun says he has often passed over the spot in a boat, but never saw 
them. 
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Few would be of much economic importance to us, but, we 
may presume that to the Indians, simple in their tastes, nearly all, 
or even all, of these fish would have been of some use as food; and 
possibly their presence and diflBculty of capture by other means led 
to the construction of the weir. 



INDIAN OCCUPATION IN NTSSOURL 

By L. D. Brown. 

All who are interested in the research which is being made 
into the history of the aborigines of this country will mark the 
great progress made in this direction during the last decade. At 
the present time, when men are bending every energy to collect and 
preserve, implements of war, ornamental, religious or ceremonial 
objects, and also to gain information as to the mode of dress, living 
and daily occupation of a prehistoric race, it becomes the duty of 
every individual who may possess the knowledge, and also of the 
Government, to do all that is possible to aid and further such re- 
search. We are pleased to know that the Government has taken 
such an interest, and has established a museum in connection with 
the Education Department in Toronto, which is destined to be one 
of the city's chief attractions. The museum has in its cabinets a 
very large collection of stone implements, flints, slate, copper, bone, 
shells and pottery, including many articles of domestic use among 
the savages. There is also a large collection of crania of the dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians who formerly peopled this coimtry. Some 
of the implements are rough, while others exhibit great skill. Be- 
sides these, there is a large number of iron tomahawks of various 
patterns, which mark the advent of European civilization. Those 
specimens are properly arranged in handsome cases. Many town- 
ships and counties in the Province yield abundant proof of busy 
human life in the dim past, and, knowing that the Township of East 
Nissouri, in the County of Oxford, was peopled by savages, and 
was the scene of active life, we have spent much time during the 
past three years in search of specimens, and locating old camp sites. 
We feel justified in saying that we have located at least three In- 
dian settlements, or villages in the township. The first one of which 
we will speak is the village at Lakeside. The lake is a beautiful 
sheet of water, covering an area of about one hundred acres, and 
is divided by the 12th concession line, part of it being on the ea^t 
half of lot 24, and part in the west half of lot 24 in the 13th con- 
cession. On the west side are bluffs, while on the south is a swamp 
or huckleberry marsh, which forms an outlet. The camp sites are 
on the east and west sides, beingr on lots 23, 24. 25 and 26, as may 
be seen bv the accompanving diagram. These camps are over 30 
in number, and vary in size from ei^ht rods to 50 in len^h. They 
are, as a rule, either oblons: or round, and would accommodate from 
to to 50 persons, providincr the lodcres were built on the plan we 
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imagine; that is to say, the outer edge of the lodge would be at 
least eight feet from the fire. We conclude that their lodges were 
built of bark, the place chosen for a camp site being where small 
trees could be used to support the framework. In building, the 
bark would he placed around the camp fire, something in the shape 
of a dome, with a portable door, and a large aperture for the smoke 
to escape. This theory must be reasonable, from the fact that the 
tndian could not pass the winter of Ontario without shelter of some 



Fig. 24. Indian Vrt.i.AUE Sites, m.vk Lakeside. 

kind, either in the way we have described, or a dug-out, and as we 
have no evidence of the latter, we are forced to the conclusion that 
it was constructed of bark, as we have found stone implements 
which appear specially adapted for the purpose of removing bark 
from trees. It would be proper to mention, at this point, that an- 
other small lake lies about a quarter of a mile to the northeast 
and covers an area of about 30 acres, being situated at the back of 
lots 24 and 25, in the 13th concession, as wiH be observed in the 
diagram. The camps, with very few exceptions, are on a sloping 
hillside, facing a stream or ravine. In the interest we have taken 
in the aboriginal history of Nissouri we have located the situation 
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of the red man's humble dwelling, and we find that he chose some 
elevated spot along the banks of a stream or river, which was his 
only highway, and which guided his preregrinations from place to 
place. In this respect he was not unlike his white brother in his 
choice of location of a habitation. Almost without exception the 
early settlers of the country erected their log-cabins on some ele- 
vated spot, near the road, on the lot which they had taken up. We 
conclude from observation that the Indians constructed their camp 
fires by excavating the ground to a suitable depth. The stone be- 
ing procured, we assume it was placed in position something af t^r 
the order of paving. On these hearthstones, the fires were built, 
which gave, both light and heat to the inmates, and, after the fires 
had gone down, the heat of these stones would keep the place com- 
fortably warm for many hours. These stones, being freed from 
ashes, while still hot, would afford good opportunity to roast flesh, 
and would serve to dry strips of meat which were suspended from 
the roof of the wiffwam, for future use. The stones by continued 
use became broken into small pieces, and it was necessary to repave 
the fireplace. This may have been done two or three times, as the 
broken stone were found to be from eighteen inches to three feet 
in depth. The absence of wood ashes among the stone was some- 
what remarkable. . The stone is imbedded in a sooty substance com- 
posed of what appears to be earth and powdered charcoal. These 
remain black in any soil, though the land may have been worked 
for more than half a centurv. 

Unlike the camp fires in other places, where wood ashes are 
found, these yield nothing to the relic-hunter, but around them 
hundreds of stone celts or axes have been found, and thousands of 
arrow and spear heads of all descriptions, flint drills, with slate gor- 
gets of different patterns of Huronian and other slates. The only 
pipes found were at Lakeside. Those having first attracted atten- 
tion were picked up, laid aside, and either lost or carried away, as 
well as some of the finest specimens of gorgets; while the axe and 
arrows were until within the last few years regarded as worthless. 
Small fragments of pottery were found on the east side of the lake, 
and two broken amulets, the head of one resembling a wild goose. 
Iron tomahawks are not abundant in Nissouri, as about twelve will* 
cover the number as far as we know. One of these was found bv 
Henry Craig, some fifty years ago, on the 11th .concession, not far 
from Lakeside. It had been thrown into a tree about a foot from 
the ground, and was almost grown over, only a small portion of 
the poll being exposed. Charles N. Mitchell of lot 25, whose farm 
is on the shore of the lake, gave us valuable assistance in locating 
old camp sites, a number of which are found on his farm. Mr. 
Mitchell has a good collection of Indian relics. There are also 
camp sites on lot 26, the farm of Frank Seaton, who also gave assis- 
tance. Mr. Israel Mead spent some time with us, locating camps. 
The arrow and spear heads found around Lakeside have a rusty 
appearance when compared with others found in the township. 
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which gives the impression of greater antiquity. However, we at- 
tribute this to the sandy soil on the lake shore. 

At settlement No. 2 the same class of weapons was found, 
the centre of the settlement being near Kintore on Armstrong 
Creek, between lots 13 and 14, in the 11th concession. Other camp 
sites may be found as far south as lot 11, and on the north side 
as high as lot 17. This may include from 10 to 15 camps. Within 
this area hundreds of specimens have been found, among these a 
spear head over seven inches in length, perfect, and of a beautiful 
design; also a tube of Huronian slate, and a red slate spear head 
highly polished. These were found on the farm of Thomas Pear- 
son, lot 14, and not far from here on the Potter farm, lot 17, a 
spear head of quartz between four and five inches in length, re- 
markably white and clear, was picked up. Settlement No. 3, at 
the junction of McKay's and Purdy's Creek, lots 24 and 25, may be 
considered its centre. The other camps extend for some distance 
north and south, along the banks of the creek. Within what might 
be considered the bounds of this settlement the usual number of 
stone axes or celts, with slate gorgets, arrow tips, and spear heads^ 
also three iron tomahawks, have been found. Special mention may 
be made of a fine specimen, a gouge picked up by Carman Brown 
on lot 25, also a gorget of Huronian slate from the farm of Mr. 
Alex. McKay. A banner stone of a dark green color was found 
by Fergus McMaster on his farm on the 7th concession. It was 
of the butterfly pattern; on the upper edge were twenty distinct 
marks, while on the lower edge of the reverse side we counted 26. 
Our first idea was that this represented a record of events. How- 
ever, those marks so closely resemble those on pottery, we con- 
cluded that they were simply ornamental. Perhaps no greater va- 
riety of spear heads and arrow tips has been found in Ontario 
than in the boimds of these settlements. Occasional isolated camps 
are found, which make between 50 and 60 now located. The 
food supply at Lakeside was an abundance of chestnuts and huckle- 
berries, while the lake abounded with catfish. At settlement No. 2, 
on Armstrong's Creek, could be had wild apples and large quanti- 
ties of grapes and black cherries. At settlement No. 3, along the 
flats, butternuts, wild plums and other small fruits were found in 
f:reat profusion. We might here mention that at settlements No. 2 
and 3 several beaver dams were found. These, along with a plenti- 
ful supply of other game, made this a favorite camping-ground. 
There is no evidence that the Indians of Nissouri ever cultivated 
the soil. There are six private collections of Indian curiosities in 
Nissouri, the greater number of the relics having been picked up 
during the last few years, and would number about fifteen hundred 
specimens. The question is at what period were those villages in- 
hhbited. In 1640 this countrv was inhabited bv the Neutral In- 
dians. Parkman thus describes this warlike tribe : "In their athletic 
proportions, the ferocity of their manners, and the extravagance 
of their superstitions, no American tribe has ever exceeded thaW* 
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The Jesuit fathers, Brebeuf and Chaumonot, visited the Neutral 
Indians about the middle of the 16th century, and it is quite pos- 
sible they were at the Lakeside village. The only evidence was a 
bronze medal and spoon found on the skeleton of an Indian in a 
shallow grave on the shore of the lake at Lakeside, some forty 
years ago, which were both, unfortunately, lost. However, it is 
evident that the fathers, as well as very early French traders, 
ascended both the north and south branches of the Thames in the 
Township of Nissouri. On the south branch of the Thames was 
found a bronze tomahawk of a beautiful design. This was ten miles 
from Lakeside, on the farm of Walter Freel. A theory has been 
advanced that this was one of the hatchets which the Hurons gave 
the Neutrals to induce them to put the Jesuit fathers to death. 
On the north branch of the Thames, Robert Elliott, an enthusiastic 
collector, picked up an old French knife on the bank of the river 
at Plover Mills. Since then another has come into his possession, 
found near this point, which was originally a far superior weapon, 
being when open nine inches in length. The point of the blade 
is formed like a dagger; the handle has every appearance of having 
been at one time handsomely mounted. 

He has also a French tomahawk, found near this place. These 
all bear evidence of great age. It was but a short distance from 
this place that Mr. Chris. Switzer ploughed up an old hatchet. The 
bit is five inches in width, a chain-like mark runs round the poll, 
while one side of it bears an Imperial stamp. This is supposed to 
be of British manufacture, and was found about fifty years ago. 
Lon^ after the Neutrals had been driven out of this country frag- 
ments of wandering tribes were found here by the early settlers, 
roving from place to place. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Gamer, 
a pioneer of West Nissouri, for a description of an Indian burial on 
the north branch of the Thames, about 1830^ There were about 
25 Indians present. The body was placed in a coflSn made of bark, 
from which the rough outer bark had been removed. The head 
of the coffin was either oval or square, while the foot was wedge- 
shaped, something in the form of a canoe. The pieces were sewed 
together with strips of hickory bark. The lid was also of bark, and 
fitted neatly. When complete it was an admirable piece of work- 
manship. Along with the body in the coffin they placed a bow and 
arrow, tomahawk, and some trinkets. The shallow grave in which 
the body was placed was then filled in, after which they cut small 
white poplar poles, about six feet in length which were laid on 
each side of the grave, and were connected on the notch and saddle 
plan by shorter poles, at the head and foot. The ends were in thf^ 
form of a gable, while each round of side poles was gradually dra\Mi 
in, until one pole formed the ridge, the whole forming a complete 
roof. Mr. Gamer says when complete it was picturesque. We are 
also indebted to Miss Fanny Reid of Zorra for a description of an 
Indian burial on the same plan ;as the former. However, in this 
case we think the poles were of peeled cedar or tamarack. This^took 
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place near Harrington, and an account of it was given to Miss Eeid 
by her father, one of West Zorra's earliest pioneers. The finding 
of TndiftTi remains may not be so rare, as individuals who have 
found skeletons never mention it unless in connection with a sub- 
ject of this kind. It is believed by Dr. Sparks and other that num- 
bers of Indian graves may be aroimd Lakeside, as the one described 
was found by accident. An early writer describes the disposition of 
their infant dead. They were placed in little birchen caskets and 
set among the flags on the margin of some inland lake. 

Picture Writing. — ^In speaking of the Indian, we might here 
relate a story told us by a gentleman who traded with the Indians 
many years ago. After purchasing furs, he and his partner made 
arangements to trade again with them at some. future time. How- 
ever, during the period which intervened, the Indians had occasion 
to break up their camp. The traders, on coming to the old camp, 
found it deserted. On examination they saw on the smooth bark of 
the trees pictures of Indians and ponies, heading in a certain direc- 
tion. They at once surmised that these sketches were to be their 
guide to the new camp, and, following these signs for many miles, 
came upon the new camping-ground. 

An instance of fidelity on the part of the Indian is given by An- 
drew Logan, who was bom in West Nissouri. He relates an incident 
of a few wandering Indians coming to his father's cabin for food and 
shelter. His father treated them kindly, and relieved their neces- 
sity. They disappeared as silently as they came. In after years, 
Andrew struck out to see the world. Arriving in Buffalo, where 
he hired to a lumberman running timber through the Erie Canal 
from Buffalo to the Hudson. Kiver. On one occasion, 
being delayed, he, with others, resolved on taking a run 
down the river and seeing New York. As he was pass- 
ing up one of the streets of the great city he was surprised at 
meeting an Indian, who called him by name. Mr. Logan was fairly 
nonplussed. When the Indian explained how he had stayed at his 
father's cabin in Missouri. The Indian insisted that he should go 
with him to see some rich friends of his, where he might return the 
kindness he had received at the cabin in Nissouri. Mr. Logan ex- 
plained that this would be quite inconvenient, as he would have to 
return with the other men that evening. Many more incidents 
of Indian characteristics might be related by the early settlers in 
the Township, and when the wooded pastured lands along the banks 
of streams and rivers are cultivated, much valuable information may 
be obtained of early Indian occupation in Nissouri. 

Note. — Since writing a description of the Indian settlements in Nissouri several 
more camp-fires have been found, also two tomahawks not more than six feet apart, 
near a spring not far from the lake as seen in the dia^am. Flint spear-heads and arrow- 
tips are found of different patterns and varied shades from mixed lime-stime to the 
most beautiful semi-transparent specimens with an occasional specimen of light quartz 
or dark arrey stone. The writer has on loan, a specimen of Huronian slate in the form of 
a straight pick -axe. One side is marred by a small crevice. When this bpecimen wjir 
found the crevice was filled with the same dark substance found in the fire camps though 
found in clay loam a mile distant from anj' camp site. As far as I have examined there 
are no indications that the Indian who occupied this territory ever tilled the Sic\\l. 
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ANIMAL REMAINS FOUND ON INDIAN VILLAGE SITES. 

By Dr. Wm. Brodie. 

The following list of animal remains found on prehistoric Indian 
village sites, is based largely on personal researches over ten such 
sites situated in the county of York and the township of Pickering, 
extending over half a century, for it was in the summer of 1846 I 
first made the acquaintance of two of these sites, then covered with 
original forest, untouched by the axe of the settler. All of these 
Indian village sites, except three, are now in cultivated fields, and 
most of them have been ploughed and harrowed for a quarter of a 
century and every square yard of their area has been dug over by 
relic-hunters several times; but still every ploughing brings speci- 
mens of interest to the archaeologist. This and the blackened soil, 
from decayed animal and plant matter, testify to the long occupancy 
of these sites as human dwelling places. 

Repeated ploup^hings and harrowings have broken the skulls 
and the bones of birds and small mammals into minute fragments. 
The lapse of time also has caused the decay of the small and soft 
bones. For it is not likely that any of these sites were occupied 
by Indians after the massacre by the Iroquois. 

The first time that I saw the old fort in Whitchurch, in 1846, 
there were red oak and maple trees from 18 to 24 inches in dia- 
meter, growing in the bottom of the ditch, and on the top of the 
embankment, and on the area; enclosed by the palisade were a 
number of large pine trees, forking at the base into a number .of 
trunks. 

No doubt these trees were growing when the place was occupi- 
ed by the Indians, and were mutilated by them. Several of the 
stimips of these pines are still in good preservation. These could 
be sawed oflF and a date computed from them. 

Both land and fresh-water shells were roasted on burning coals. 
This caused the foot to protrude, when the animal was pulled out 
and eaten in the same way as whelks. This partial calcining of the 
shells accounts for their fragile character, readily crumbling into 
powder. 

The only bones of fish found were sections of the backbone, 
which had been worn as beads, or ornaments of some kijid^ 

The skulls of mammals were invariably broken, to get out the 
brains which were used in tanning skins and for other purposes. In 
all my searchings I never found the skull of any animal entire; but 
these broken skulls supplied much material for specific identifica- 
tion. The long bones of mammals, both large and small, were 
broken to get out the marrow. 

The breaking appears to have been done bv striking the bones 
with a stone mallet, in such a way as to make an elongated fracture, 
so that the marrow could be readily got out, and cutting or boring 
tools shaped from the broken pieces; so, in almost every case identi- 
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fication was from the heads of the bones, which in most cases were 
unbroken. 

In two of the midden heaps I found human bones which had 
been broken as the other animal bones were, strongly suggestive of 
cannibalism. To say that a ton of archaeological material was col- 
lected from the County of York sites, is a moderate estimate. 

Some of it is in European museums, some in the States, and 
some of it in Laval University, some is still in the hands of amateur 
collectors, and a little of it has been secured for the Provincial Mu- 
seum; but the greater part of it, once in the keeping of private 
collectors, is gone, being neglected and lost, as private collections 
often are. 

MOLLUSCA. 

AnacUrn footiana. 

Partially calcined fragments of Anadons were more or less 
common in all the midden heaps examined, a few of the more per- 
feet doubtfully referred to this species. Several species of Anadon 
are common throughout Ontario in still waters, having muddy 
bottoms. The Anadon shells are more fragile than the Unios and 
are not so durable. Thev are usuallv found in shallow water, and 
no doubt supplied the Indians with a large amount of food. 

Margaritana ruqosa. 

Several worn and polished pieces of this shell from Old Fort 
Whitchurch were evidently used as cutting or scraping tools. 

M. rugosa is the most ponderous of our Unionidae, and does not 
occur in the York County. The specimens may have been brought 
from tributaries of the Grand River. 

Onio pressua. 

Partially calcined fragments of this shell were more or less 
abundant in all the village sites over the northern part of York. Sev- 
eral fairly well-preserved pieces of valves were picked up, no doubt 
used as tools of some kind, easily identified as of this species. In the 
early years of the last century this species abounded in the upper 
tributaries of the Humber, the Don and the Rouge. Being found 
in shallow rapids, they were easily collected, and no doubt formed 
a staple article of food. In some of the small streams this shell is 
still found, having held its place against the inroads of civilization, 

Unio luteolus. 

Partially calcined fragments, doubtfully referred to this 
spQcies. TJ. luteolus is a common shell over the southern and cen- 
tral parts of Ontario in lakes and slow-running streams, in water 
from one to six feet in depth. 
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Unio complanatus. 

Common in all the debris heaps, usually in partially calcined 

fragments. A few valves have been picked up nearly entire, the 

hinges rubbed off and polished, the edges sharpened, evidently used 

as cutting or scraping tools. This is now the most common Unio in 

the Province, occurring in lakes, ponds and slow-nmning streams 

everywhere. 

Palvdina deciaa. 

A few specimens fairly well preserved, pierced through tht^ 
aperture, well within the edge of the lip. No doubt used as orna- 
ments. 

This species is generally distributed through Ontario on the 
sandy shores of lakes and sluggish streams. When young this is a 
pretty shell, the epidermis is well polished and of variegated 
greyish green colors, this and its durable quality, no doubt, made 
it a favorite ornament of the Indian women. 

Melania livescens. 

This durable and graceful little shell was found in most of the 
debris heaps, searched over, and it would seem to have been a fav- 
orite piece of jewelr>'. A few specimens, very well preserved, and 
pierced for the passing of a string, probably water worn specimens, 
picked up from lake shores, now commonly found in shallow water. 

TA/mnea staqnalis 

Many partially calcined fragments doubtfully referred to this 
species, a few in which identification was more certain. 

L. stagnalis is the largest of our univalves. The shell is too 
thin and fra^le to be of any value as cutting tools, but no doubt 
this species supplied a large amoimt of food. It is abundant, widely 
distributed and easilv collected. 

Limnea modiceUus. 

A few fragments referred to this beautiful species in debris 

heaps to the north of the height of land. Now rare in tributaries of 

Lake Simcoe. 

Limnea palustris. 

Partially calcined fragments abundant. A few well preserved 
specimens, worn and polished, with holes within the lip, have been 
picked up. A common shell in all our shallow waters. 

Physa heterostrapha. 

Many small fragments of doubtful identification, a few pieces 
of the body whorl, with the lip perfect, have been picked up. The 
shell of this very pretty species was used as an ornament, and this 
with a species of Succinea were doubtless used as food. P. heteros- 
tropha is common in shallow ponds and in lagoons rich in aquatic 
vp^tation. 
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Planorbis trivolvis. 

Abundance of partially calcined fragments in all the midden 
heaps, a few fairly-well preserved specimens rubbed smooth and 
polished by long use as ornaments. This widely distributed species 
is common in ponds and sluggish streams. 

Plavorbis bicarinatris. 

Found in the same localities and in the same condition as is the 
last. More or less abundant in shallow waters throughout the 
Province. 

Belix palliata. 

A few broken pieces of this handsome shell, showing the wide 
lip and peculiar armature of the aperture, polished by long use as 
an ornament. This species is found in damp forests and cedar 
swamps, rarely in open fields. 

Helix nioiiodon. 

A few broken pieces of this pretty little shell. One from Old 
Fort Whitchurch, in which a hole had been made through the 
centre of the spire. 

Helix albolabria. 

Many small fragments, doubtfully referred to this species. A 
few in which the lip is more or less perfect and identified with a 
good deal of certainty. This is the most common of all our air 
breathing shells. 

VERTEBRATES. 

Fish. 

Salmo ftalar — Salmon. 

Sections of the vertebra of this species or of the next, for there 
is scarcely an appreciable difference between the bones of the two, 
have been found in most of the debris he^s very well preserved, 
rubbed smooth and polished by long use as ornaments. The speci- 
mens were evidently from large fish, probably weighing over fifty 
pounds. 

The Indians killed salmon while ascending the smaller streams 
in the spawning season. This was a favorite method of capture, 
practised by the early settlers in the County of York, as well as 
Indians. 

I have heard old men tell of having speared salmon in the 
upper tributaries of the Rouge, where they cross the townline 
between Markham and Whitchurch. 
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Salmo namaydbfih — Salmon Trout. 

Section of vertebra doubtfully referred to this species. This 
species not ascending streams to spawn, was jiot so easily taken as 
the last. No doubt brook trout, suckers and smaller species of fish 
usually found in shallow rivulets, were taken and eaten by the Indi- 
ans, but no trace of them has been foond. 

Reptiles. 

Chelydra serpentiTia — Snapping^ Turtle. 

Pieces of the shell made into implements, the purpose of v/liich 
is not very well known. Several more or less perfect femurs. These 
peculiar bones were used for such purpose, being well polished. \ 
fragment of the skull of what must have been a very large specimen, 
found in a midden heap on the banks of the Humber. 

Chrysemya picta — Mud Turtle. 

A few pieces of the shell perforated with holes in the usual 
way and abroken femur, probably of this species. C. picta is the 
most common mud turtle in the County of York, in millponds, laki^.s 
and sluggish streams. 

Birds. 

Bones of small birds, ducks and others, were abundant in all 
the village sites, too much broken and decayed for specific identifica- 
tion, pieces about two inches in length, cut from the middle of the 
bone, both ends gone, were common and well preserved, polished 
by long use as ornaments, but identification, except in a few cases, 
impossible. 

The only bones of birds which were recognizable were tarsi, 
humeri and ulni. Hundreds of specimens were examined without 
finding one perfect enough for identification. 

Anlea herodias — Great Blue Heron. 

Tarsi, commonly called leg bones, shaped into various imple- 
ments, as also humeri and ulni wing bones. 

Meleagris gallipavo — Wild Turkey. 

Two tarsi both shaped into sharp pointed instruments, for 
piercing, commonly called needles. The condyles articulating with 
the phalanges were perfect. Another tarsus, probably belonging 
to this species, had apparently been used as the stem of a pipe. 
These were found on the site on lot 9, con. 8, Township of Whit- 
church. 
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Panriion haliaetus carolinensis — Fish Hawk. 

One tarsus found in a grave with the bones of a young person. 
This peculiar bone was polished and well preserved, doubtless worn 
as an ornament by passing a string through the osseous tender-loop. 

Rodents. 

Lepus araericana — Wild Rabbit. 

Numerous fragments of skulls, usually retaining the superior 
molars, also pieces of lower jaws. None of the other bones could be 
identified as belonging to this species. 

This species, always abundant in forests, espeqially so in cedar 
swamps and being easily trapped, especially in winter, no doubt 
aflForded a large supply of food. 

Erethizon dcn'sata — Porcupine 

Broken skulls, usually retaining the molar teeth, more or less 
common in all the sites. Several femurs, one perfect, polished by 
long use, probably worn as an ornament, also incisor teeth not un- 
common. 

Fiber zibethicus — Musk Rat. 

Broken skulls, usually retaining the molar teeth, found in all 
the sites. Broken lower jaws and loose incisor teeth common. 

Castor fiber — Beaver. 

Broken skulls, lower jaws, incisor teeth, abomdant in all the 
sites, a few under incisors with holes towards the root end, one hav- 
ing a notch near the middle. 

Arctomya monax — Ground Hog. 

Broken skulls, now uncommon, more especially in the southern 

sites. 

Mums carolinensis — Black Squirrel. 

A few broken and badly preserved skulls of a sciurus, doubt- 
fully referred to this species. Formerly the most common squirrel 
in the forests of Ontario. 

Sciiinis hudsonius—Red Squirrel. 

Skulls broken in the usual way, incisor teeth, very common in 
midden heaps. The skulls badly decayed. 

Tamias striatus — Chipmunk. 

Fragments of skulls, more broken and more decayed than the 

other rodents, identification uncertain except in few cases. 
4 A 
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Cariacus virginianvs — Deer. 

Skulls very much broken up, several upper jaws separated, usu- 
ally retaining the molar teeth; lower jaws common, usu^y retaining 
the teeth, heads of the lon^ bones common, and various implements 
made from the metatarsal bones ground flat on one side and various 
implements made from the horns. 

Cervus canadeTiaia — Elk. 

Several molar teeth, heads of humeri and femurs, portions of 
horns made into various shapes. 

Alee americanua — Moose. 

Molar teeth, heads of humeri, femurs, portions of the horns cut 
into various devices. These were all foimd in the Whitchurch vil- 
lage sites. 

Carnivora. 
Ursvbs americanus — Black Bear. 

Remains of this animal were abundant in all the village sites. 
Broken skulls, canine teeth, many with holes through the dentine, 
heads of the long bones usually in pieces, from two to six inches 
long. These were usually in a good state of preservation, and iden- 
tification is easy and certain. 

Procyon lotor — RacooD. 

Skulls broken in the usual way, a few lower jaws nearly whole 
retaining the teeth. 

Mephitis mephitica — Skunk. 
A few broken skulls from sites in Whitchurch. 

Lut ra caiuichv^ is — Otter. 

Several fragments of skulls doubtfully referred to this species, 
one perfect enough for identification, the cuspid teeth worn down 
to the alveolus. 
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Otdu iii«ct^— Wolverine. 

Several fra^rments of skulls and lower jaws, too much broken 
for certain identification. This animal was conunon in the forests 
of Ontario during the early part of the last century. 

PvioriuB vxsmi — Mink. 

Several broken skulls of the smaller species of Martinae doubt- 
fully referred to P. vison. 

Mustela americana — Pine Marten. 

A few broken skulls referred to this species which was for- 
merly common in the forests of Ontario, preying on rabbits, 
squirrels, and smaller rodents. 

Mxtsfela pennanti — Fisher. 

Fragments of skulls and a few broken femurs, referred to this 
species with considerable certainty. This active and powerful ani- 
mal was conmion over the Ontario forests, in the days of the early 
settlements, preying upon rabbits, muskrats, and rodents generally. 

Vulpes fulvua — Red Fox. 

Many broken skulls, a few more perfect readily identified, 
numerous pieces two to four inches long appear to have been made 
from the long bones of the fox. These pieces of bone are usually 
well polished, being worn smooth from long use as ornaments of 
some kind. 

Cania occidentalis — Wolf. 

Many broken skulls, lower laws broken at the symphasis, teeth, 
and heads of the long bones humeri and femurs belonging to this 
species or to the Indian dog. Many pieces o fthe long bones shaped 
into various tools. 

Lyvx canadensif^ — Wild Cat 

A few broken skulls and lower jaws, some of them retaining 
the teeth, and several implements and ornaments made of the long 
bones. 
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WAMPUM KECORDS OF THE OTTAWAS. 

In the accompanying cuts we have some sonvenii's of the days 
of wampum belts. A century ago such articles were in evidence 
among the eastern tribes, but almost unknown to the prairie tribes 
and western Indians generally. One reads so often of the giving 
of belts in early years to the eastern Indians that it is worth our 
while to learn something about them. In every case the belts figur- 
ed here are a curious mixture of European and aboriginal symbols. 
It is noticeable in this group of belts that European symbols 
are scarce in the early ones and increase in the later ones. 
The copies from which these instructive engravings were made were 
taken from drawings belonging to Mr. Edgar Hallen, Orillia, who 
very kindly lent them for the purpose of publication. The drawings 
were facsimile copies of the belts (their full size), and Avere made 
by his father, the late Rev. George Hallen, from originals lent 
him by the Indian Chief, Assekiknk (Blackbird), in 1852. (His 
spelling of the name is used.) Wherever any memoranda were pen- 
cilled by the elder Mr. Hallen on the margins of the drawings, con- 
taining information about the belts, they ^vill be found among the 
following notes: — 

Figure 25. — This belt consists of 22 strings or strands, each 
string containing 458 beads, or a total of a little more than ten 
thousand beads (10,076). The human figures, with hands clasped 
indicate that a treaty is in force. The hexagonal figures doubtless 
symbolize national coimcil fires. The belt contains the date 1764:, 
woven in two parts "17'' and "64" in the wampum beads, like an 
old-fashioned sampler. Just after the Pontiac war, deputies and 
warriors from many tribes assembled at Niagara in July, 1764. 
Amongst them was a band of Ottawas from Michilimackinac, and 
it was doubtless to these that the belt was then given by Sir Wm. 
Johnson, whose name was written on the drawing by Mr. Hallen, 
who had also pencilled on the margin of the paper the following 
particulars of the ends of the belt: — "The leathers are not above 
from half an inch to two inches long at the beginning, and half an 
inch to one inch at the ending. There are six branches of beads at 
the beginning, containing altogether 192 beads. One of the lea- 
thers is tied to the belt with a violet or blue riband. Number .*£ 
beads, in each branch, 6 Julv, 1852; 20, 35, 38, 40, 30, 29: total, 
192." 

Eigure 26. — It consists of 12 strings, each contaniing 590 
beads, or a total of 7,080 beads. The words "24 Nations'' are writ- 
ten in two places on the margins, and they evidently explain ♦he 
meaning of the 24 human figures on the belt. Mr. Hallen further 
notes on the margin the name of Nishkawzhininee. At the l-?ft of 
this name are the words,"his father," probably meaning: Asseldknk's 
father. At the ri^ht of the name it is stated "the belt of "!704 v. as 
criven to him," evidently referring to this belt. Beneath the above 
Indian's name is that of Nawsomushkooda, with the remnrk ^Hives 
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in the States." And beneath that again is the name of Mookoo- 
maunish, "at Weikwamikong." Mrs. Jameson (Travels, 1837, Vol. 
3j page 273) spells the latter name Mocomaimish (the Bad Knife). 
The three names are perhaps those of the chiefs through whose 
hands the belt passed from 1764 till 1852. In all probability this 
belt was one given by Sir Wm. Johnson at the famous Xiagara 
pow-wow in 1764. 

The pattern shown on this belt, viz., human figures clasping 
each other by the hand and holding onto a ship at one 3nd oi the 
chain and a wigwam at the other, does not seem to have l:-3€n un- 
common on wampum belts. The old Chief of the Oka Indians at 
Two Mountains, near Montreal, had a belt of similar pattern. It 
was commemorative of their treaty with the British, as the figure 
of the ship would lead one to suppose. The import of the Oka 
belt, as described to the writer by an aged Indian who had seen it 
and heard it explained, was that the British were bound to supply 
the Indians with annual presents from the ship. If they fciiould 
fail, the Indians would be at liberty to act unitedly to secure Iheir 
just rights. The annual presents were to be given in retui-n foi the 
lands the white men took from the Indians. Such .vas the meaning 
of the Oka belt, and such is probably the meaning, or nearly j-o, of 
the belt of the Ottawas shown here. It is a very free translation of 
the pictographs, but comes near the meaning. Mr. Hallen pencilled 
on the margin of this belt the following particulars as to rhe ends 
of the belt : — "Size of leathern strings, about one-tenth of an inch 
in breadth, varying from 4 to 14 inches in length. They hang out 
at each end of the wampum belt." 

Figure 27. — It consists of 20 strings of beads, each containing 
516 beads, or a total of 10,320 beads. It is a hybrid of Indian i icto- 
graphs, Roman capitals and Arabic numeralsi Let us I»ope ? obody 
will take this remarkable combination as evidence of Heorew origin 
of the Indians. Two antique I's are used for J's, vrhich u: o the 
initials of the name of Sir John Johnson, Bart. The belt was given 
about the time (1786) of the threatened outbreak bet^veen the In- 
dians of the lakes and the new American republic. The vnlnme of 
Canadian Archives for 1890 (Calendar of State Papers, p. 178) 
mentions an Indian council in 1786 (July 25), at which deputies 
of the Ottawas, among others, were present. Perhaps the ^elt was 
then given. Mr. Hallen pencilled the following remarks on its 
margin: — "This belt, in 1811, was painted red and taken by the 
Indians when passing through. . . . At the close of the war, in 1815, 
it was washed. At the beginning of the belt is pencilled the follow- 
ing: — "The leathers at this end are about three and a half inches 
long. Appended to the fourth row of beads from the bottom nre 
five branches, one of them looped. There is a light blue riband at 
the place where they are attached. The branches contain altog'^thor 
about 828 beads." At the ending is written: — "The leathers at 
this end are about four and a half inches long. Breadth of leathers 
at this end about one-eighth of an inch." 
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Figure 28. — It consists of fifteen strings, each containing 608 
beads, or a total of 9,120 beads. The only pictograph on the belt is 
that of a peace-pipe, the rest consisting of the name of Lieut.-CoL 
McDouall, who relieved Mackinaw in 1814 when the Americans 
threatened it, and held command at the post for some time after- 
ward. But the belt-maker was almost as sparing in the use of 
letters as the Latin epigraphists. It is also worthy of notice that 
the spelling of Mackinaw (McKinac) shows that the belt-maker mis- 
took the post for a Highland Scotsman. Or it may be that the 
presence of so many persons of that nationality among the early 
fur-traders had already begun to leave its marks upon American 
spelling. Mr. Hallen pencilled on the margin, "year 1815," which 
no doubt shows when it was presented. At the ending of this belt 
is written : "To the upper row of beads at the end some thread was 
tied with two white china beads on it very clear, not transparent. 
Leathers, 3 to 4 inches long at each end." 

A. F. HUNTER 

During the last few years there has been developed a craze for 
the collection of wampum belts, and those in the hands of private 
persons are held at exorbitant figures. The fact is that most of 
such specimens possess no archaeological value whatever, consisting, 
as they do, of white-man's-make material, while, ethnologically, they 
are little better than curiosities illustrative of an Indian-European 
combination of ideas, and workmanship. 

It is more than likely that many of these belts were entirely 
made by Europeans, with just enough ^Indian" in the make-up to 
make them pass muster amon^ the natives for commercial and treaty 
purposes. 

D. B. 
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Fi(i 29. 
Ducreux's Map of the Hurons' Territory (1660). 

NOTES OX SITES OF HURON VILLAGES IN THE TOWN- 
SHIP OF MEDONTE (SIMCOE COUNTY). 

By Andrew F. Hunter, M.A. 

The followinfi: notes on Huron village sites in the Township of 
Medonte are submitted for publication in the same form as my Re- 
ports on Tiny and Tay, previously published by your department. 
This being the third of the series, it has been prepared on the same 
plan and with the same objects in view, as the former ones, viz., for 
the ultimate identification of sites of villages mentioned by Cham- 
plain and the other early historians, and for throwing light upon 
the Hurons generally. The notes have been collected at intervals 
since 1887, and are submitted for the benefit of those who are in- 
terested in the history and archaeologj^ of our Province, to whom I 
trust they will prove of some value. 

I have the honor to be, 

Yours respectfully, 



A. F. HUNTER. 



Barrie, Ont., November, 1901. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Physical Features. 

The Township of Medonte has a central position in the hilly 
tract between Georgian Bay and Lake Simcoe, where the Huron In- 
dians lived during the first half of the seventeenth century. It is 
of a regular shape, about nine miles from north to south, and twelve 
from east to west. An alhmal plain occupies nearly all of its west- 
erly side. Proceeding from this plain, three sharply-cut valleys 
(whose bottoms have a level similar to that of the plain) traverse 
diagonally from southwest to northeast the remaining parts of the 
township, dividing its surface into four well-defined portions. T 
shall call these its four ridges, though each might be more fitly call- 
ed a group of ridges than a single one. Through each of the three 
valleys flows a river, thus more eflFectually dividing the township 
into four natural divisions. The names of the rivers are the Hogg, 
Sturgeon and Coldwater. Besides these, the Xorth Kiver crosses 
the southeasterly comer of the Township, but only slightly affects 
the physical features. The four ridges thus formed, with a river 
between every two. may be named : (1) The Waverley Kidge, west 
of Hogg Eiver: (2) the Vasey ridge, between that river and the 
Sturgeon; (3) the Mount St. Louis ridge (which in Tay T called the 
Rosemount ridge), lying between the Sturgeon and the Cold- 
water: (4) the Coulson ridcre, lying alone: the whole southerly side 
of the townshin, and which really consists of the ends of various 
high ridfres in the northern part of the adjoining Township of Oro. 

Each ridere consists of hisrh rolling ground, well suited for 
Huron occupation; and on all the ridges village sites are found in 
considerable numbers, especiallv along their edges, where the land 
rises out of the vallevs. The distribution of Huron villace sites de- 
pends on the phvsical features — on the extent and directions of the 
ridffes and the courses of the rivers — as T pointed out in the town- 
ship reports previously issued. It is not a part of the plan of this 
€nnuirv to give a complete account of the physical features of the 
township, but it is indispensable for the proper understanding ^f 
Huron occupation to know the main features of its surface. 

The Katsed Beaches. 

TTp the sides of the ridges there are many raised lake beaches, 
and the terraces cut bv them mav be clearlv seen. Evervwhere we 

• • • • 

gee those proofs that what is now land has been lake bottom, and 
that this change from water to land has taken place in verv recent 
geolofirical ages. Though at first sicrht these raised beaches may 
appear to have little bearing upon our subiect, at a closer examina- 
tion they will be found to possess an intimate relation to the 

T^Tow, along these old beaches in many places there are swampv 
patches, often quite narrow, but made very wet by springs issuing 
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at these lines. Here moisture is kept all the year romid, and fre- 
quently the spring are so strong as to trickle out and form rills 
or rivulets, flowing onward to the rivers, and, in fact, producing 
theiji. It seems that when the old lake surface stood for a time at 
each of these marks, underground courses of the water were estab- 
lished, so as to let the drainage out of the ground at the level o£ 
the existing shore line. The process of forming other similar un- 
derground courses was repeated as often as the water surface fell 
and made a new beach. And now, after thousands of years (the 
lake level having sunk some hundreds of feet lower), these old un- 
dergroimd water courses continue to be the grooves in which the 
natural drainage of the land is discharged to the surface of the 
ground. Like many people, otherwise well-meaning and estimable, 
the springs have shown a tendency to get into ruts, out of wjjich 
you cannot possibly shake them. 

Almost invariably at the springs along these lines the Huron 
aborigines selected their dwelling-places, and got their supplies of 
fresh water. And, accordingly, the line followed by an old beach 
in nine cases out of ten becomes the line along which the Huron 
villages are situated. 

Our own ancestors, before the invention of pumps or wells, 
lived in similar situations. Topley (Journal Anthrop. Inst, iii., 
84-49) shows that in the southeast of England, "along the foot of 
the chalk escarpment, where the settlers found good water," there 
is a line of village communities; and that of 125 parishes along the 
Weald, no less than "119 belong to villages situated at the foot of 
the escarpment." Let nobody make this resemblance a proof of 
the identity of our own ancestors and the Hurons, or of the Anglo- 
Israel and the Indian-Israel theories. JTor need anvone anxious 
to promulgate some new theory imagine he sees in this circum- 
stance the effects of European (French) influence on Huron cus- 
toms. To settle near where fresh water was to be found was an 
indigenous custom among the Hurons. Human needs are much 
the same in all ages and countries, and will compel widely separat- 
ed races to act alike under similar conditions. 

That strong beach known as the "Algonquin" furnished many 
of the Huron villages in Medonte and elsewhere with their water- 
supply. More than a fifth of the villages are beside it, while nearly 
all the others are found in close proximity to higher beaches. In 
this towTiship the "Algonquin" is about 250 feet above the present 
level of Georgian Bay. The extinct lake which formed it, as well 
as its higher-level predecessors, washed through each of the chan- 
nels between the four ridges, the latter having been islands in these 
old lakes. They rise to a considerable height in some places — at 
one place on the Gloucester road, near the Township Hall, the top of 
the ridge is about 530 feet higher than the Coldwater River. With 
the fall of the "Algonquin" Lake's surface to a lower level (or bet- 
ter, ^^^th the rise of the land), the channels between the "islands*' 
became drv, and it is onlv in the Coldwater vallev that the beaches 

»J 7 ft I 
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of the succeeding Great Nipissing series make their appearance. 
These do not run much farther up the valley than Hobart. 

Still further, in the absence of good contour maps of the dis- 
trict, such as the Ordnance Survey maps of Great Britain, these 
beaches, if mapped, will serve as altitude lines. They are easily 
observed, and their altitudes may be readily taken by means of 
a pocket aneroid. No large sum of money, therefore, need be ex- 
pended for level-surveying; in fact, levelling instruments are not 
even required to get the contours. In a limited area like a town- 
ship, where the effect of uplift on the beaches is insignificant, they 
become, in short, natural altitude lines, the marks of which are 
permanently on the ground itself. 

Accordingly, for the purpose of showing the intimate relations 
between the raised beaches and the village sites, as well as for re- 
cording the altitudes of tlie different parts of the township, I have 
adopted the plan of mapping these beaches, as in the Report on Tay. 
It is not easy jto indicate profile on a flat map as clearly as one 
might wish. In making a choice of graphic conventions for show- 
ing beaches, a slight change is made upon the symbols used in the 
Tay Report. For the "Algonquin" beach the heavy curving line 
18 omitted for the sake of simplicity, and shading is alone used, such 
as map-makers generally use when hills or other kinds of relief 
are to be shown. Similar shading shows, in the order of ascent, 
the next strong beach (probably a tidal one. as its appearance indi- 
cates), at about 110 feet higher; and likewise the strong beach about 
230 feet above the " Algonquin." The latter occurs only on the 
Mount St. Louis ridge, and along the southwest part of the to\vTi- 
ship. The lower beaches of the Great Nipissing series in the Cold- 
water vallev are less intimately associated with Huron sites than 
in Tay. and I therefore omit them from the map, so as to avoid 
the multiplication of details. 

The Shoreline of 1649. 

It is safe to assert that Champlain and Brebeuf landed among 
the Hurons on a beach that is now high and dry, fhe surface of 
Georgian Bay being many feet lower in our time than in theirs. 
At Ste. Marie on the Wye, one of the most prominent features of 
the ruin is its system of artificial trenches, or what the English 
translator of Isaiah might call its "brooks of defence." The visitor 
must have observed how these are now entirely destitute of water, 
the river being many feet below, and incapable of filling them. 
When the writer measured the amount of this drop (September 13, 
1901), it was ten feet from the surface of the river to the top of the 
bank, where the main trench enters. The brow of this bank has 
probably suffered denudation, and the fort itself is now more than 
iForty yards distant and on slightly higher ground. Hence it would 
appear to require at least twelve feet of a rise to completely fill all 
the empty trenches. 
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The surface of the Wve in this part of its course, viz., between 
Mud Lake and Geor^an Bay, a distance of about a mile, has the 
same level as that of the bay itself. When the surface of the bay 
rises or falls with any change in the direction of the wind (and 
here the wind exercises a great influence over the level in the 
long arms of Matchedash Bay), a current is set up. It flows inward 
or outward according to circumstances, and locally is called a 
"tide." Accordingly, our measurement of the fall of the river by 
twelve feet, since the fort was abandoned in 1649, also holds true 
of the surface of Georgian Bay itself. 

A similar measurement of the drop is obtained from Ste. 
Marie on Christian Island, which was also built upon the shore in 
1649, but is now quite high above the present shore. 

This lowering of the water does not seem to have occurred 
suddenly. Fully one-third of it took place in the nineteenth centurs\ 
There are persons living who remember the time when the bay 
level was four feet higher. Due allowance has to Ije made for the 
direction of the wind and for the time of the year at which the ob- 
servation is made, as it appears to have become subject to greater 
fluctuations with the seasons after the surrounding land began to 
get cleared. But, making every allowance, a decline of the level 
within the memory of living persons is well established. 

Since Bayfield's surv^ey of Georgian Bay, about 1820, the 
fall of level to the present time has been estimated at four feet sL? 
inches, and various portions of land, which were islands then, are 
now, at all seasons, parts of the mainland* 

The Ojibwav land surrender of 1798 became the townships of 
Tiny and Tay. The southerly boundary of this tract (which is 
also the northerly boundary of Medonte) appears to have been 
measured from the head of Cold water Bay across the peninsula to 
Xottawasaga Bay. This information furnishes us with the means 
of knowing where the head of Coldwater Bay was fixed at the 
time that survTv was made. But to-dav the bay head is about a 
mile farther north. The land in the Coldwater valley is quite low 
for a long way up — only a few feet higher than the present bay 
level; and we are thus showTi how far the bav recedes dou-n the 
valley with a fall of about four feet in eightv or ninetv years. A 
full con«^ideration of this question of the old water level, from 
the foregoing sources of evidence, accordingly becomes important 
in connection with the northeast corner of Medonte. Taking into 
account nil the fnct<? in the case, it is not easy to escape from the 
conclusion that in Huron times, when the level of the water was 
twelve feet higher, the head of Coldwater Bay was about three 
miles no the vallev (i.e., about two within Medonte.") 

TV^ hicrher shore lino of 1^40 wonld necessarily be, in many 
other places, more deeplv serrated with Ions: bays than the present 
shore line; and this circumstance supplies an explanation as to 

• T am iruU-hlfc] to C. E. Newton, Ew;.. of Victoria Harl>or, for having called my 
attention to thin rircumatance. 
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some features of Ducreux's map, which was published in 1660. 
It is really a map of the old shore line, and it would be difficult 
to identify it with the existing beach, even after making due 
allowance for the probable lack of any actual survey on the part 
of its makers. There is much discrepancy, at any rate, between 
the prolonged Coldwater ^Bay, as shown on that map, and the 
actual Bay on maps of our day; and there is nothing unreasonable 
in supposing that the difference arises from an extension of the 
Bay three miles farther up the valley. 

The conclusion thus reached suggests a query as to the seem- 
ing eccentricities of some other early maps of our lakes and water- 
courses, especially maps of any small area prepared "vvith minute- 
ness of outline. May not their deviations from modem contours 
be partly due to the change of a few feet in level, rather than 
wholly to blundering of the draughtsmen ? 

Some further circumstances of less importance, but still hav- 
ing a bearinc: on the subject of the water level, deserve notice. Fn 
Tiny and Tay, as also at Coldwater, amongst remains of the ab- 
origines found lower than the old level of 1649, and near the 
present shore line, Ix^rraine or double-barred crosses are usually 
found. These belong to the period after 1715, and therefore can- 
not be classed as Huron relics. In these low parts, also, there is 
an absence of French axes of the seventeenth century. The latter 
is purely negative evidence, and we should be lacking in scientific 
caution if we accepted it as proof of the wider extension of the 
waters in Huron times, especially up the Coldwater valley. But 
it has its due significance, and is worthy of note. 

The writer is unable to say that he has observed shore line 
markings at exactly 12 feet above the present water level. But 
a raised beach (the lowest to be seen) can be observed around 
Victoria Harbor at about 18 feet above the present level. And 
in the Coldwater valley, also, I observed marks which I measured 
at about 20 feet above. It is doubtless the same raised beach in 
both localities, the small difference of two feet in the measure- 
ment being probably due to uplift. Is this the shore line of 1649 ? 
As the water surface here is raised many feet during every storm 
from the northwest, one might have some inclination to identify 
them. It is more probable, however, that the 18-foot beach be- 
longs to a century before the Hurons, and that few or no mark- 
ings survive of the beach of 1649. Then, as now, the surface was 
perhaps slowly falling. The subject is one of much interest, a5» 
well as value, and deserves to be carefully worked out. From 
the various phenomena referred to in connection with the raised 
beach at 18 feet and the parts below it, some idea of age can 
be formed. It serves as a chronometer, about three centuries hav- 
ing elapsed since it was occupied by the water; and it gives 
promise of being a geological timepiece of some value, affording 
us pu idea of the long lapse of time since the higher raised 
beaches were formed. 
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Other Physical Features. 



Other circumstances, besides the division of the township into 
four natural parts or ridges, had their effects upon the distribution 
of Huron population. As I pointed out in the report on Tay, the 
Sturgeon Kiver appears, from the abundance of Huron remains 
near it, to have been thickly inhabited on both sides, and the same 
abundance is found in Medonte as well as Tay. This result agrees 
with Ducreux's map, which marks a chain of villages along the 
easterly side of the river. Perhaps the thick population here was 
due to the good beaver-hunting and the fishings along the river. 

It is said that when the first settlers came to Medonte the Stur- 
geon River was well supplied with fish, among which were doubt- 
less the sturgeon, otherwise the river would have received some 
different name. But the brushwood and fallen timber was after- 
ward cleared out of th^ stream, and sawlogs were floated down 
from the Clipper Mill, in Concession V. This checked the fish 
from increasing. Besides, there are now two mill dams in the 
river, which further reduce their numbers. The consequence is 
that bass, catfish, perch, sturgeon, and pike are seldom or never 
caught in the river; only a few large brook trout and grey suck- 
ers are found. Beaver marshes are to be seen along the river, 
which show the presence of beavers in former times, and which 
may also partly account for the preference the Hurons had for it. 

That a greater number of sites face the Sturgeon River than 
the Coldwater is perhaps accounted for by the fact that the Cold- 
water has no beaver marshes, so far as I can learn, and certain 
kinds of fish have not been plentiful in it. This might be because 
of the coldness of the water, but I cannot say positively. Still fur- 
ther, the hills that face the Coldwater are generally steeper than 
those facing the Sturgeon, and there are fewer spurs that could 1>.3 
used as dwelling places — considerations that might have had some 
influence on their choice. 

In concluding our general survey of the physical features, and 
their bearing upon Huron occupation, it should be added that from 
the three main_ valleys there run lateral gullies, at the heads of 
which villages were often located. 

No rocks are exposed anywhere in the township, but steep 
cliffs of boulder clay often confront the traveller. In some places 
there are patches of boulders, though probably none of these are 
BO extensive as the patches in Tay. 

The hills of Medonte (for which the township is noted) have 
been the cause of many deviations in the public roads, which have 
had to be deflected in order to avoid the steep places. Further 
deviations are due to "jogs" or irregularities in the survey, whieh 
probably arose from the same cause, viz., its hilliness. In a nT'^i- 
ber of places some of the roads are still unopened owing to the 
practical difficulties in road-making across swamps and over hills. 
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At these places the road allowances are marked on the map by 
dotted lines. 

All the roads are marked on the map, by means of which the 
reader can adopt a scale of measurement for any distances he may 
require to know. In that part of the township called the Old 
Survey, which consists of Concessions One and Two, the sideroads 
are placed at every fifth lot, and are a mile and a quarter apart 
(100 chains). The lots number from south to north, beginning 
with No. 41 at Craighurst, and ending with No. 76 at Waverley. 
In the First Concession they are a mile and a quarter deep, but 
those in the Second have a depth of only one-half of that amount. 
Concessions Three to Fourteen make up the New Survey. These 
are five-sixths of a mile wide (66 2-3 chains), and have sideroads 
at every fifth lot, or a mile and seven-eighths apart (600 rods). 
The lots are numbered* from south to north also in the New Sur- 
vey, running from No. One to No. Twenty-four. 

It would be confusing to use iiumbers for the "lines" or roads 
between two concessions, as the usage of the settlers in MedontQ 
differs from that of many other townships. They give the number 
of a concession to the line after it, and not to the one before it, as 
in so many other townships. 

What Huron Tribes Occupied Medonte? 

Although there are four clearly-defined ridges in the town- 
ship, occupied by four groups of villages more or less distinct from 
each other, it is improbable that they represent as many distinct 
Huron tribes. The Jesuit Relations frequently divide the whole 
of the Hurons into Attignaouentans, Ataronchronons, Attignenon- 
ghacs, and Arendaronons. In our formerly published reports, we 
found that about the middle of the historic period, viz., about 
1640, the first of these — the Attignaouentans or Bear people — lived 
in Tiny; and that the Ataronchronons lived in Tay. The result 
of our present enquiry is to find that the Attignenonghacs or Cord 
people lived entirely within Medonte, and that a few villages of 
the remaining subdivision— the Arendaronons, or Rock people- 
occur also within the township. 

In any attempt to assign these tribes to particular parts of 
the district, it will be well to emphasize the fact that such attempt 
can only apply to a time about the middle of the historic period, 
1615-1650, say 1640. At one time or other each of the foui* tribes 
probably passed over or sojourned in Medonte, leaving. their relics 
strewn over the ground, and their village sites for our entertain- 
ment or confusion. In the beginning of the historic period, Cham- 
plain (whether from omission on his, part or because there were no 
others in the district at the time), mentions the Bears as the only 
tribe in all the district. But later writers distinguished four prin- 
cipal tribes. Some give their names as above, while others give 
them as the Bear, Wolf, Hawk, and Heron people. The latter wa'? 
evidentlv a classification of them into clans rather than into tribes. 
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Eut their villages might have been loosely, or in some general way, 
occupied by families having the same totem, and thus there would 
be some correspondence between tribes and clans. If we try to 
♦vet any light on the geographical position of the clans from the 
distribution of their totem pipes (bears, wolves, hawks, and herons), 
we fail, so far as I have collected any evidence on this point. I 
have found that the different kinds of totem pipes are spread over 
the district without regard to any particular locality. Some day, 
however, by a closer scrutiny of this feature, a numerical prepon- 
derance amongst these pipes may be found which ^vill throw new 
light upon the subject. 

Even about the time in question the lines of demarcation were 
not so sharp as we might expect. On Ducreux's map, which gives 
the positions of the missions as they were about 1640, those along 
the east side of the Sturgeon River are given as follows: — "S. 
Joannis, S. Joachimi, Arethsi, S. Ignatii." These are obviously 
situated on a single ridge — the Mount St. Louis ridge, which ex- 
tends into Tay. And it is to be observed that these missions, al- 
though on the same ridge, belonged to no less than three of the 
tribes. The Relation of 1640 informs us that St. Jean (S. Joannis), 
which should be distinguished from St. Jean Baptiste, was amonj}: 
the Ataronchronons, who doubtless lived in Tay; that St. Joachim 
was among the Arendaronons: and that St. Ignace was among the 
Attignenonffhacs. Not^vithstanding this apparent want of corre- 
spondence between tribes and ridges, it is probable that the Attig- 
nenonffhacs were the occupants of the greater portion of the Mount 
St. Louis Ridge and of the whole of the Vasey and Waverley 
Ridges, for a considerable period. 

On the marcrin of high land along the south side of the town- 
ship, wliich we have called the Coulson Ridge, beginning at the 
south-west corner, and for some considerable distance along this 
ridge, there were not enough villages, so far as our enquiries have 
yielded any results, to enable us to arrive at any definite conclusion 
fls to the kinds of Hurons that occupied them. In these parts, 
perched on tables or terraces around this high ground, which ex- 
terds into Oro, were five villages of early date : Nos. 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53. Thev show features similar to those of the adjoining parts 
of Oro, which were perhaps early villages of the Attignenonghacs. 

Position of the Arendaronons or Rock Tribe. 

To determine the position of this important branch of the 
Hurons is not so easy as might first appear. Their more probable 
abode, at least of most of their villages, was in northeastern Oro, in 
the vicinity of Bass I^ke, where a large number of village sites 
have come to light. This was the view advanced by the writer in 
some notes in the Burrows Reissue of the Jesuit Relations, and 
nothing has since transpired that would demand any change of this 
opinion. The remains found in Medonte ntfi*r Fairvalley and War-' 
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minster were perhaps of outlying villages of the same tribe, which 
extended northwestward to the Mount St. Louis Eidge, as we have 
just seen. But the early Algonquins, among whom the mission of 
Ste. Elizabeth was established, were also near, if not within the 
township. The exact position of the latter, however, cannot be de- 
termined without an exploration of the adjacent Township of 
Orillia, to find any differences that might exist between their sites 
and relics, and those of the Hurons. 

The Village Sites. 

In making these notes in the field and bringing them together 
for the descriptions of the 76 village sites, some disadvantages have 
been met with. It is probable that the numerous changes of resi- 
dence among the settlers of Medonte have resulted in limiting my 
resources of information,— arrivals and departures having taken 
place quite frequently on almost every farm since the land began 
to be cleared. And my promiscuous or disconnected methods of 
enquiry from the present occupants have doubtless prevented me 
from learning of many more. Hence one-half of the places where 
Huron aborigines had camped may still be left unrecorded. 

But our survey of the township, which is thus avowedly so in- 
complete, probably includes the more important sites, and especi- 
ally the bonepits, which are almost always well-known, and the 
topics of general conversation. Enough has been done to show 
the distribution of the villages along the borders of the ridges 
where these meet the valleys, the courses of the Huron trails, the 
places of thickest population, etc. Briefly, a collection of data has 
been formed that will be useful in taking a first step toward an im- 
proved view of the Huron occupation of this township, and indeed 
of the district generally. 

In the descriptions of the sites, much of the material is the 
result of my own observations. Some of the statements, however, 
are necessarily made upon the oral testimony of persons untrain- 
ed to observe, or what, so far as I am concerned, was "hearsay 
evidence." It is in the nature of things for all evidence to become 
'Tiearsay" with each remove from its source. But so much infor- 
mation has already been lost that even going over the ground as a 
reporter would do and noting interviews should be received with 
satisfaction, as it is in many cases the best that can now be done 
for the subject. This portion of the notes is thus quite as reliable 
as newspaper literature, and, indeed, more so, because it has4)een 
carefully sifted. Every effort has been made to keep a sure footing 
on the ground of ascertained fact. 

The usual signs of a village are the ashbeds and blackened 
patches where the cabins stood, and over which the ground is 
strewn with fragments of pottery, with other fragmental deposits 
of domestic utensils, and occasionally a whole relic. In view of 
the fact that ashes check the decay of organic matter, it is possibly 
to understand why black patches mark the spots where the lodges 
5 A. 
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were erected. Nearly the whole ground of a site would become 
black from the offal, etc., of the villagers. But decomposition 
would soon restore its first color to the soil, and in the opinion of 
the writer the ashbeds have been the cause of checking this decay 
in patches. In other words, the progress of decomposition w^s 
arrested wherever ashes were strewn amongst the organic matter. 
Calcined fragments of wood are also very durable, but they do not* 
fully account for the extensive patches of black ground foimd at 
every site. 

The village sites are distributed on the four ridges, as follows: 
— Waverley Ridge, 7; Vasey Ridge, 14; Mount St. Louis Ridge, 27; 
Coulson Ridge and adjacent parts, 24; in the lower half of the 
Coldwater Valley (of recent dates), 3. On the high central 
Mount St. Louis Ridge, villages were more numerous, and popula- 
tion appears to have been thicker, than on the other ridges. But 
it should be borne in mind that these seventy-five villages were not 
all occupied at the same time. Our plan of numbering and describ- 
ing them is to begin at the northwest angle of the township and 
take each of the four natural groups in succession. 

It has now been made sufficiently clear that the favorite dwell- 
ing-place of the Hurons was on the hills, nearly always at an old 
beach where abundance of spring water could be had. Besides 
the better security to be found in hilly situations, there was, per- 
haps, something in the nature of the Huron races themselves that 
required their settlement on hills where the soil and the air were 
both drier than on the low ground. They always selected for their 
sites porous or sandy loam with natural drainage. The habitat of 
the Hurons upon the hills of Medonte and adjoining townships was 
thus well pronounced in its type. It differed widely from that 
of another earlier Indian race in parts of the same district, and 
was in striking contrast with the latter, signs of which occur 
especially along the lower waters of the Nottawasaga River, near 
Georgian Bay, the remains of the two races, however, being placed 
favorably for comparison. 

The Huron vUlages were of all sizes. Those at which bonepits 
occur were generally large. When compared with the villages of 
Europeans, or even with those of modem Indians, the large popu- 
lations in Huron villages appear to have been huddled together in 
an extreme degree. The largest site, Xo. 26, covered a space of 
about 15 acres; and as I have explained in the description to bo 
found on a subsequent page, it was probably St. Joseph, which wa<^ 
alleged to contain 400 families, or at least 2,000 souls, at the time 
of its surprise in 1648. 

Some of the villages were doubtless palisaded, but no traces 
remain of embankments, and it would require ntUch examining 
mth the spade to find the palisade of any particular site. This 
was not attempted by the writer in any case. But palisading may 
often be inferred from the position of the site on an isolated hill 
or on a spur. We cannot think the precaution of selecting a na* 
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turally fortified position would be taken without the construction 
of the palisade itself. Amongst the villages that in this way prove 
to have been palisaded were:— Nos. 3, 11, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 83, 
35, and 58. 

Earthworks, in the special sense of the word, are entirely ab- 
sent. But embankments or trenches of a f ragmental kind are men- 
tioned imder Sites Nos. 26, 32, and 37. And as iron relics are 
found at all three places, it is not improbable that early French 
missionaries or traders had something to do with their construction. 

The metal portions of articles that the French traders brought 
to the district, or that Hurons visiting the city of Quebec 
procured by bartering furs, are found in abundance. Con- 
spicuous among these is the iron tomahawk, which has been f oimd 
in thousands. Such metal relics are definitely reported from 55 of 
the villages herein described, or 73 per cent. On passing from the 
three northerly ridges to the southerly one, iron relics cease to l>e 
BO plentiful in the latter ridge as in the former. This greatly de- 
creased proportion makes a distinctive feature, that deserves to be 
earefullv noted. 

The usual kinds of stone, bone, horn, shell, and pottery relics, 
usually found on aboriginal sites everywhere, are common here. 
But it cannot be denied that, in comparison with village sites of 
some other races of Indians, more especially with those of earlier 
date than the Hurons, their sites are not so prolific in relics, nor 
are their patterns so luxurious, as the large population would lead 
us to expect. It is extremely desirable that persons who collect 
relics should carefully record the exact site where each relic was 
found. It is only in this way that relic-hunting is of any value as 
an aid to history, here or anywhere else. 

Teanaustayi^:. or St. Joseph (II.) 

It should prove interesting to scrutinize the village sites, and 
seek to identify this mission — the scene of the massacre of Father 
Daniel and a large number of Hurons in 1648. If a person desires 
to form some idea as to where it ought to be located on our modem 
maps, and, taking Ducreux's map as a guide, were to select a spot, 
in all probability the spot chosen would prove to be at some village 
site, there are so many. Another chance, however, is that the spot 
would be in a swamp, where no actual sites occur. Thus, so little 
is to be gained from Ducreux's map, that almost all we can infer 
from it is that St. Joseph (II.) was somewhere northwest from the 
sources of the Coldwater Eiver. It could not have been in the 
low ground, near the river, because, as we have just seen, the 
Hurons avoided low ground for their dwelling places. Hence, it 
was likely one of the villages on the Mount St. Louis Ridge. 

The Jesuit Kelations furnish us with some collateral evidence 
of its distances from points whose positions are known more or less 
definitely. It was seven or eight leagues from Ihonatiria (Relation, 
1635, Quebec Edition, p. 39). which was somewhere near the north 
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end of Tiny Township. It was a league and a quarter (Relation, 
IGSQ, p. 72) from Scanonaenrat (St. Michael), which was sometimes 
classed as an Atti^enonghac village, like St. Joseph (11.) itself, 
and which was immediately north or northwest of Orr Lake. It 
was five leagues from Ste. Marie on the Wye (Relation, 1644, p. 
76), the position of which is exactly known. 

Taking into account that there were many windings in the 
trails, and that measurements of distances would follow their 
meanderings, the foregoing data lead us to the conclusion that it 
could not have been farther south than the Moimt St. Louis Ridge. 
The Coulson Ridge would be too far south. A scrutiny of the 
Adllages upon the Mount St. Louis Ridge shows that No. 26 was the 
largest and most probable site. 

Father Martin showed such good judgment in all questions 
relating to the sites of the missions, when we consider what were 
his opportunities fifty years ago, that it is worth while taking into 
account his opinion as to the position of this mission. In the 
appendix to his " Life of Jogues," he tells us that " Ducreux's map 
and historical references seem to indicate as its site a point now 
called Irish Settlement, in the north of Medonte District (town- 
ship). Traces of a large Indian town, and especially fragments of 
coarse pottery, are found here." Father Martin means, of course, 
the Irish Settlement around Mount St. Louis, and in particular the 
Fitzgerald site (No. 26), as I have definitely learned from John P. 
ITussey, who accompanied him while he was in this neighborhood 
in 1856. Dr. Tache also believed at one time that Fitzgerald's site 
was St. Joseph (II.), according to Cornelius Frawley, who worked 
with him during his archaeological excursions. But from the map 
he supplied to Parkman at a later time for the " Jesuits in North 
America," he appears to place it farther south. The only evidence 
at hand, therefore, goes to show that Tache's opinion, at the best, 
was vague and unsettled. 

The Forest Trails. 

A trail ran along each of the four ridges, and another crossed 
them transversely, connecting with the four ridge trails, as the 
trunk of a tree with its branches. We shall call the transverse one 
the Main Trail. From the positions of important villages, from the 
finding of isolated relics along the lines of travel, from the fact that 
they have been kept open till recently, and from the topography, 
we are able to lay down the positions of all these trails with somg 
accuracy. In our survey, village sites have been found in sufficient 
numbers to show where the centres of Huron population were 
located, and how they were placed in relation to each other; and 
therefore, if these afford any evidence, how the trails ran. The 
occurrence of different kinds of forests, too, compelled the Hurons 
to select and follow routes along the highest parts of the ridges, 
where the woods were open, and free from underbrush. In the 
low frvo\m({ of the valleys, evergreen thickets checked their progress. 
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The four ridge trails were : — (1) The one to Victoria Harbor, (2) 
the trail on the Vasey Eidge, (3) the Gloucester Trail, and (4) the 
Coldwater Trail. Modern Indians followed all these routes; they 
were Ojibbeways, but they kept open the forest trails of the Hurons 
until recent years, as I have already pointed out in my Reports on 
Tiny and Tay. 

The Main Trail. 

This crossed the valleys from one ridge to the next at the 
narrowest places. It appears to have entered Medonte about lot 
No. 73, Concession I., having followed the Waverley Ridge from 
villages in Flos and Tiny, which have been described in my Report 
on the latter township. This trail, 'svith its extension to the Neu- 
trals, was doubtless the one laid down on some early maps as coinci- 
dent in a degree with the modern Penetanguishene Road. After 
following the Waverley Ridge, the trail crossed to the Vasey Ridge, 
near site No. 7, under which a description of the crossing may be 
found. It soon reached a huckleberry marsh, around which Hurons 
swarmed in great numbers, as the remains indicate; then dipped 
down into the valley of Sturgeon River, which it crossed near 
Site No. 13. It reached the high land of the Mount St. Louis 
Ridge, near Site No. 26, which I consider was Teanaustaye, or St. 
Joseph (II.). From this place its course is not quite so evident. 
Yet, one of its branches, beginning near this village, is known to 
have proceeded to the Neutrals. And it is to be noted further, that 
if we continue the trail as we have laid it down to this place, that 
is, carrying the line forward in the same direction, and passing Sites 
No. 52 and No. 53, to the south side of the township, it will reach 
a group of important villages in Oro, where bonepits were numer- 
ous, and where the ridges run chiefly at right angles to those of 
Medonte, and in a line with this Main Trail. No other important 
group of sites lies to the westward of these, and it is, therefore, 
probable that the line we have thus drawn, was the leading course 
taken by the traders and missionaries when going from St. Joseph 
(II.) to the Arendaronons, and particularly to St. Jean Baptisto. 
On this view the Coldwater River would be crossed at lot No. 5, 
about the line between the Fifth and Sixth Concessions, and this 
place proves, on inspection, to be a good natural crossing. The 
ground, higher than the " Algonquin " beach, makes its nearest 
approach to the river at lot No. 8, Concession 5, on the north side: 
while on the south, the foot of the high ground, known as Leith's 
Hill, is at the boundars'^ between lots No. 4 and No. 5. At tlie 
river itself, in lot No. 5, there is the good crossing-place just men- 
tioned, clifFs of sand facing it on both sides. The latter are the 
sides of a canyon, about 50 feet deep, through which the river here 
flows, or, perhaps, of a passage made narrow at this place by an 
extensive sand-spit, washed from the base of the high ground 
immediately to the northwest. Here the Hurons would find their 
most convenient crossing, and future research will no doubt prove 
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that they used this. There was at least one crossing west of this 
one — ^viz., on the trail leading to .the Neutrals; but the wooded 
nature of the district through which it passed also prevents research 
for the present. As to crossing farther east, there might have been 
one in the vicinity of Hobart. Modem Indians have camped near 
the present Hobart School (lot No. 10, concession 7), and we are 
so accustomed to find. the recent tribes following the trails of the 
Hurons that the circumstance is noteworthy in connection with our 
search for the old crossing-places in this valley. There are three 
sites on an isolated hill in the line of a trail at Hobart. Lower 
iown the Coldwater Valley the land becomes deeper and wetter 
than at Hobart or any place westward. But in the vicinity of Eady, 
near the head of the Coldwater Bay of that day, there appears to 
have been another crossing. Here the valley was again constricted, 
and thus more suited for making a journey through it. And on 
the west side, old maps show an early road going up through lot 
No. 17, to the Gloucester Boad, doubtless following a trail. The 
Belations furnish some evidence of a crossing here or at Hobart, 
as Father Martin, in his " life of Jogues " (Appendix A), points 
out that Taenhatentaron, or St. Ignace (I.), was on the route 
between Teanaustaye and Cahiague. (See Site No. 48). 

The Trail to Victoria Harbor. 

This followed the "Waverley Bidge, and has been already men- 
tioned in my Beport on Tay (p. 22). As very little of it lies in 
Medonte, it need not occupy our attention any further. 

The Trail on the Vasey Ridge. 

This passed along the ridge from Orr Lake to Victoria Hlarbor, 
as I pointed out in my Beport on Tay (pages 22 and 32). But the 
eAddence before us goes to show that the trail, as followed by recent 
Tndians, was a little west of the old route, at least in some parts of 
it<? course. Huron sites occur in suflScient numfcers on this ridge to 
enable us to lay down approximately its course in early times. Tt 
joined with the Main Trail near the huckleberry marsh described 
under Site No. 11, where, as I believe, there was an important 
Huron centre for many years. 

The Gloucester Trail. 

This ran to Gloucester Bay, an old name of some part of 
!^^atchedash Bay. It was opened as a Government 
Boad about 1832, and the Gloucester Boad became 
the leading highway through Medonte in the early years 
of its settlement. But it is now closed, except for two miles between 
Mount St. Louis and the Township Hall. Along this part of it, 
many signs of Indians, both early and recent, are to be found; old 
tappiT^, said to have been made by them, are still visible on maple 
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trees in Mr. Barr'a bush (see Site No. 33). The trail was near the 
southerly side of the ridge^ because here they found the land was 
higher in most places. 

The Coldwater Trail. 

This ran from Orillia to Coldwater, and was opened out as a 
Government road in 1830. It has been used chiefly by the Algon- 
quins, running independently to Matchedash Bay, and was not 
directly connected with the trail system of the Hurons. 

Burials. 

In Medonte, these do not consist altogether of bonepits. Single 
graves among Hurons, at least in this township, appear to have 
been quite common. Patches of such single graves occur at the 
sites numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 26, 27, 29, 31, 35, 36, 37, 
41, 49, 61, 64, 68, 69, 74. With almost every bonepit in the town- 
ship there is associated a patch of these single graves. These are 
small, round pits; and a dead body, in order to fit one of them, 
must have been drawn up into a heap, — " the crouching posture," 
as it is usually called, whether correctly or not. This is a distinctive 
character of Huron burials, at least those in the township whose 
remains are the subject of our present enquiry. These Hurons 
appear to have buried in the single graves first, in summer at any 
rate, and then transferred the bones to the large communal pits 
when a Feast of the Dead was called. It may be that the mode of 
burial indicated here was more common with the Attignenonghacs 
than with the other tribes, as the sites mentioned above lie chieflv 
in their territory. We found scarcely any single graves in Tiny and 
Tay (see my Reports on these townships). There were few, or they 
did not force themselves upon our attention. 

So far as I can learn, there were no burials in mounds among 
these Hurons. 
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DESCEIPTIONS OF THE VILLAGE SITES. 

I.— Those on the Wavejrley Ridge. 

1. On the east half of Lot 74, Concession 1. John Scarlett. Iron 
tomahawks, clay pipes, pottery fragments, stone axes, etc., have 
been found at this site, which, with the four following, is on the 
highest ground in this part of the township. The indispensable 
supply of spring water was easily obtained from an old (though still 
water-bearing) beach, 110 feet above the " Algonquin." The moat 
noteworthy feature of the site is a collection of shallow pits, or 
lioles, in the ground. John Bell, of Waveriey, estimated their 
number at 50, and regarded them as " warrior-holes." John Ban- 
nister, of the same place, made a similar estimate of their number. 
The latter, in company with a young doctor, dug into and examined 
nne of these holes, and got a few burnt human bones. There are 
indications that they had been used for temporary sepulture, dwait- 
ing removal of the bones to some larger pit as soon as a " Feast of 
tlie Dead " should take place. 

2. On the northeast quarter of Lot 73, Concession 1. W. H. 
Scarlett. Single graves, or empty caches, occurred at this site, 
confined to a patch of about two acres. Ashbeds were also to be 
seen, at which iron tomahawks and other relics were found, especi- 
ally during the term of Daniel Day, who occupied this farm somo 
years ago. 

3. On the southeast quarter of Lot 73, Concession 1. T. Mor- 
rison. Iron tomahawks, beads, grains of Indian com (carbonized 
with age), etc., have been found here. There were from 100 to 
200 holes in the groimd (similar to those described under the pre- 
ceding numbers), some of them arranged in rows and cross-rows. 
These, or at least some of them, were probably graves of temporarv 
use, as the finding of human bones is reported in connection with 
them. 

4. On the northeast quarter of Lot 72, Concession 1. Robeii; 
Thrown. Many iron tomahawks and other relics have been found 
here. Two clay pipes were given to Dr. R. W. Large, in 1893, 
and when his collection went into the Provincial Museum in 1897 
these were included, and now appear as No. 16,719 and ITo. 16,720. 
(See 10th Archaeological Report, page 9). A compit was found 
at this site, and also shallow pits in the ground, similar to those 
described under the preceding numbers. One observer remarked 
that some of these were arranged in a circle. The abandoned 
beach at 110 feet above the " Algonquin " comes into the east end 
of this lot, and is water-bearing, and marshy here. The camps were 
situated on the high ground beside li, and were thus convenient to 
a supply of fresh water. 

5. On the south half of Lot 72, Concession I. John Tweedalo. 
Relics of various kinds, including iron tomahawks, have been foimd 
at this site. Enquiry at the n§xt farm southward brought out the 
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fact that no relics occur on it except a few iron tomahawks, which 
have been found here and there, but do not indicate any village 
site. Tomahawks of this kind are frequently found on almost all 
the farms in this neighborhood, and are generally turned to various 
uses by the farmers. Since the advance in the price of iron, they 
are sometimes even sold to the scrap-iron dealers, who make regular 
visits to all the houses. The quality of the iron is first-class, belong- 
ing as it does to the period of French rule, 1615-50. 

6. On Lot 69, Concession I. The west half of this lot was the 
original Archer homestead, and has been occupied for three or four 
years by "Wm. Archer, jr. What appeared to be a small Huron 
burial ground, consisting of a few single graves, occurred at this 
site; but wherever there was any sign of a grave, curiosity-seekera 
had dug into it several years ago. The site extends into the east 
half of the lot, oAvned and occupied by Thos. McDonald. A few 
human bones and relics, including iron ones, have also been foimd 
on this part of the lot. The McDonald family settled here about 
1860, and one of the members of the family (Mrs. Conlin, of Orr 
Lake^ informed me tliat in the years immediately follo^ving their 
settlement they found a stone chisel, besides many pottery frag- 
ments and iron tomahawks. A small stream rises out of the 
" Algonquin " beach, near the site, and the " 110 foot " beach also 
comes into the farm. 

7. On the west half of Lot 68, Concession I. John Archer. 
^Edward Archer, sr., Hillsdale, being the owner). Iron tomahawks 
in considerable numbers have been found at this site. We have 
now reached the southeasterly comer of the first ridge. Between 
this and the next the land is flat and more or less swampy, the 
'* Algonquin " beach passing through tlie narrow gap between the 
two. Within this lot. and near the site under consideration, is the 
narrowest part of the gap; and here, at the southerly end of it, 
there is a long ffravel spit, or bar. built out across the old channel 
bv the waves of former davs. This bar is the watershed that divides 
the drainage of the Orr Lake district from that of the sources of 
one branch of the Hoffjc: River; and along it (clearly because it gave 
the driest footincr). the main trail of the Hurons seems to have 
passed, going from the hierher srround, whose sites we have just been 
describinff. to the next ridges." 

II. — Sites on the Vasey Ridge. 

8. On the east half of Lot 71, Concession 2. Thos. Jone3. 
The occupants have found stone and iron axes, pipes, beads, arrow- 
heads, etc., at a small site here, consisting of three or four patches 
of camps south of the dwelling-house. It is situated on a flat area on 
a very high hill. On almost every farm hereabout iron tomahawks 
have been found. Although the position of this village bears some 
resemblance to that marked Caldaria on Ducreux's map, it was, 
perhaps, too small to be a mission village. 
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9. On the northeast quarter of Lot 18, Concession 3. John 
Gawley. Many relics, especially pipes and iron axes, have been 
found here. On every farm adjoining this one, scattered relics, 
more particularly iron tomahawks, have been found. 

10. In the line of the main trail a huckleberry marsh occult 
on Lot 65, Concession 2, with its outlet toward the Sturgeon Biver. 
The trail probably passed on either side of this marsh, as Huron 
remains are abundant on both. On the northeasterly side there is 
a site on the west half of Lot 17, Concession 3. Franklin Bell. 
Villars Cripps was one of the first occupants of this farm, and found 
pottery fragments, pipes, iron tomahawks, etc., in al^undancc, 
especially when he cleared that part of the land on which the 
village was situated. 

11. On the west half of Lot 16, Concession 3. Samuel Martin. 
On a hilltop which faces the Sturgeon River, and which occupies 
an angle on the westerly side of the outlet stream flowing from the 
huckleberry marsh, mentioned under the last number, pottery frag- 
ments and other relics, including iron tomahawks, have been found. 
The ashbeds of the camps are distinct. Gen. John S. Clark, of 
Auburn. N.Y., has called my attention to the fact that several 
names of Huron villages probably signify 'lake," and he includes 
" Caldaria " of Ducreux's map in this class. He has partly worked 
out this idea in a valuable article on the word " Toronto," in the 
Ontario Archaeological Report for 1899. On this view of the 
meaning of the word Caldaria, I venture to give the opinion that 
one of the sites at this small huckleberry lake, or perhaps all taken 
together, is the one indicated by Ducreux. Numerous remains, 
which are chiefly assignable to the French or historic period, are 
(like those around Lannigan's Lake, in Tiny Township) quite fre- 
quent at this small lake, which is now almost dry. 

12. On the east half of Lot 16, Concession 3. Its position is 
below the hill made by the " Algonquin " beach. Remains occur 
here beside the stream that flows out of the huckleberry marsh men- 
tioned under the preceding sites. Iron tomahawks have been found, 
and some shallow pits were to be seen. A few of these were 
examined by two men, who formerlv lived near the place. Thev 
found a few human bones. 

13. On the east half of Lot 15, Concession 3. Duncan Barr 
and Chas. Todd. There are ashbeds and ashheaps here, near the 
left bank of the Sturgeon River. Clay and stone pipes, iron toma- 
hawks, pottery fragments, and other relics have been found. On 
the same lot some shallow pits have been reported, which, on 
examination, yielded a few human bones. This place appears to 
have been at or near where the main trail crossed the Sturgeon 
River passing southeast to the next ridge. 

14. On the east half of Lot 18, Concession 4. James Cowden. 
The usual pottery fragments, pi|>es, iron tomahawks, etc., have 
been found at this site. 
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15. On the west half of Lot 19, Concession 5. Camp sites 
strewn with many fragments and relics (including iron tomahawks) 
occur here. The ed^e of the hills passes through this farm. 

16. On the east half of Lot 21, Concession 5. Samuel Haw- 
thorne. Many iron tomahawks have been foimd on Mr. Haw- 
thorne's land; and on adjoining fields, camps were to be seen at 
Avhich the same and other kinds of relics have been found. 

17. On the west half of Lot 22, Concession 5. Jas. Loney. 
Afihbeds strewn with the usual fragmentary relics covered a good 
space here. When the ground was dug for the foundation of the 
bjirn some years ago, ashes of the campfires, mixed with fragments 
of pottery, were foimd. There are indications that this was a 
Tillage of considerable importance. The occupants of this farm 
have found iron tomahawks in considerable numbers. About 1863, 
when this district was covered with woods. Dr. Tache's workmen 
dug a bonepit near this place in a deep guUey, but the bones were 
too much decayed to take up. One of them informed me that they 
found kettles in the pit. 

18. On the east half of Lot 21, Concession 6. Mr. Fallis. 
Here was found a bonepit of good size, and we are fortunate In 
having the statements of so careful an observer as Prof. Henry 
Montgomery, now of Trinity University, Toronto, to give in connec- 
tion \vith the pit. Prof. Montgomery examined it in 1870, and 
again in 1876. In an article in The Toronto Globe, of Aug .3, 1878, 
he says: — 

*' One (ossuary) situated on Lot 21, Concession 6, of Medont<5, 
is nearly circular, about 14 feet in diameter, and 8 feet in depth. 
A great depression was observed in the ground, it was suspected 
to be an Indian ' pit ' ; the earth was removed to the depth of three 
feet, when an irregularly disposed layer of more or less flattened 
stones (chiefly limestone) was met with." 

The present writer applied for some further particulars regard- 
ing it to Prof. Montgomery, who kindly added : — " I took more 
than twenty crania from (this) ossuary. ... I would consider 
it quite impossible for any person to give you the exact number of 
crania. I made enquiries from settlers, but received no account of 
brass kettles having been found in the ossuary. I certainly found 
none. Nor did I find relics of any other kind here. The ossuary 
was about fifteen feet in diameter, seven feet deep, and circular in 
outline. Flat limestones were found over the skeletons. . . . 
The majority of the crania presented by me to the Toronto Univer- 
sity were taken by myself from the ossuary in question." And 
again, in another letter, he says : — "With regard to the nimiber of 
human skeletons (crania, etc.) in the aforesaid ossuary. I would 
venture to give 300 as a low estimate, and T have always thought 
there were many more than 300 in it." 

19. On the west half of lot 21, concession 7, John Tinner. 
Here were found the remains of many camps. At the front of his 
land, in his garden, and near the road, Mr. Tinney found relics, Jn- 
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eluding iron tomahawks, a stone mortar, pottery fragments, pipes, 
Indian corn (carbonized by age), etc. While doing statute labor 
on the road near Mr. Tinney's gate a few years ago one of the 
workmen ploughed up some human bones among the Huron camps. 
The most notable feature of this site was a group of shallow pits 
or depressions in the ground, at a short distance from it. My atten- 
tion was first called to these by James Davis, then of Coulson's 
Corners. Mr. Davis described them as "rifle pits," and considered 
them to have had their origin in connection with the war in which 
the Hurons were engaged. He had traced 140 of the pits about 
the vear 1870, before the forest was cleared. In the year 1889 I 
made a brief inspection of them, having been guided to the place 
by Mr. Tinney, who had lived on this farm since 1876. They ap- 
peared to be irregularly distributed over the surface of the groimd. 
But what I saw on that occasion, I should hardly describe as pits, 
although the land had been imder cultivation for some years and 
the appearance of the surface had doubtless changed. The ground 
was uneven, and made so apparently by artificial means; but the 
irregularities might have been intended for comhills, the Hurons 
having used very large hillocks for this purpose. The pits would 
thus be the depressions between the comhills. Prof. Montgomeiy 
also noted these, and describes them in the following terms, in reply 
to my enquiries : — " Not far from this ossuary (see No. 18), per- 
haps half a mile, — then in the woods, — ^I found numerous artificial 
pits. These may be the pits referred to in your catalogue. My re- 
collection would lead me to place the pits I found nearly to the 

east of the ossuary They were mere shallow, circular 

depressions in the, ground, but a few feet in diameter. Of the few 
examined, that is, excavated, most seemed to be barren as to skele- 
tons and relics. But some Indian corn, entirely charred and in per- 
fect shape, was found in one of them. I kept about a pint cupful of 
this com in excellent condition for many years." 

20. On the west half of lot 22, concession 7. Arthur Cowan 
formerly owned and occupied this farm. Pottery fragments, a 
stone mortar, iron tomahawks, and other relics were found in the 
rear of the farm. 

21. On the west half of lot 23, concession 7. A large bone- 
pit was discovered here in 1869. It was opened in that year by 
ten men, including the follo^ving : — Jas. Davis (who gave me the 
first particulars of it), David BroUey (deceased), Robert Greenlaw, 
Jacob Belfrey, Sidney Robinson. They found it contained 440 
skulls, besides other human bones; also brass kettles, two swords, 
iron tomahawks, etc. Many of the skulls had tomahawk or other 
marks upon them. A large pine tree, thought to be about 300 years 
old. had grown over the pit. Mr. A. C. Osborne of Penetangui- 
shene informed me that he made some examination of it at a sub- 
sequent time. He says it was a large one, and it might have been 
associated with the village of Mr. J. A. Swan's farm, across the 
town line, in Tay Township, (see No. 29 in my Tay report), being 
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situated only about 60 rods south of the Tay and Medonte town 
line. Mr. Swan Rives its position as at the foot of the hill-range; 
it had 500 or more skeletons, and two brass kettles were found in it. 
III. — Sites ox the Mount St. Liujih RiUGt. 
22. On lot 53, concession 2. Francis Greenlaw. The camps 
are within, and on both sides of, the lane leading from the road to 
Mr. Greenlaw's residence, though perhaps the greater part are in 
the orchard along the south side of the lane. They occupy a pla- 
teau, irregularly circular, which I estimated, when I visited the 
place on May 17, 1901, to have a diameter of about 250 paces or 
yardfl. This plateau has a ravine along its southerly edge, and a 
branch ravine along its easterly edge for some distance. From my 
inspection of the situation of this village, I concluded that it was 
probably palisaded, and was important. The usual relics have been 
found here; but one iron tomahawk has been reported, their scar- 
city indicating that the site was probably an early one. Nearly all 
the clay pipes found at this site are of a noteworthy pattern. Clay 
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Clay I'ipt--. uf the Belt Patteni. 

pipes bearing this design or pattern — a belt of grooves around the 
top of the bowl with a line of dots underneath them — are common 
on the village sites in this part of the township, and on sites all the 
way to Barrie and even farther south. For the sake of convenience 
T will call this style of pipe, the Belt pattern. One of the Huron 
nations, or rather, tribes, was known as the Cord (or perhaps Belt) 
" Nation," and as pipes often signified the clan or " nation " of the 
owner, I am inclined to think this kind of pipe indicated the cord 
or Belt "Nation"; though, of course, this is a mere conjecture on 
my part, and must await proof or disproof from subsequent re- 
search. (See figure.) 

23. On the west half of lot 7, concession 4, Patrick Flana- 
gan, This site is at the top of a very steep hill, 250 feet or more 
in height, at a distance of several rods southeast from the dwell- 
ing houne, from which it is separated by a small ravine. Mr. Flana- 
gan, sen., who cleared the land, informed me that it covered about 
two acres. When they first cleared the ground, there were surface 
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springs along the raised beach about 230 feet above the ^^ Algon- 
quin/^ but the water has lowered since the land was put under 
cultivation, and can now be found only by digging to a depth of 
twelve feet below the surface. There were thick deposits of ashes, 
in and near which he found many pottery fragments, pipes, stone 
axes, a copper or brass kettle (with a capacity of about six quarts), 
iron tomahawks, bone needles, etc. A pipe bowl found here ap- 
pears to have been used for holding hematite paint after it had lost 
its stem. 

24. On the east half of lot 10, concession 4. Cornelius Fraw- 
ley. This village was romantically situated near the top of the 
ridge, which here attains a height of more than 500 feet above the 
Coldwater Eiver in the valley along the southerly side of the ridgo. 
Many pottery fragments and other relics were found in the ash- 
beds here. Mr. Houlihan, who formerly lived on this farm, had 
many iron tomahawks found at the site. 

25. On the east half of lot 12, concession 3. John Mac- 
namara. This site is in the woods, on a peak of land, on which 
the ground is quite stony. In company with James W. Fitzgerald, 
to whom I am indebted for much information in regard to the 
Huron remains of this interesting neighborhood, I visited this site 
on August 24, 1900, and saw evidences of occupation by early In- 
dians at the ed^e of the hill, about twenty rods from the road. 
A shallow pit was noticed, perhaps an empty single grave or cache. 
On other occasions Mr. Fitzgerald had found many pottery frag- 
ments here, and once found a fragment of an iron or steel knife. 
In the ravine along the south side of the peak, a stream flows at 
most seasons, and this appears to have been the nearest supply vf 
water for the village. The position of this site on a peak indicate!* 
palisading, prima facie. 

26. The Probable Site of St. Joseph (Ih. 

On the east half of lot 12, concession 4. Thos. Francis J. 
Fitzgerald. This is the most extensive village or town site in the 
district. Under the guidance of Jas. W. Fitzgerald I inspected it 
on Aug. 24, 1900. It occupies a level patch of ground of .ibout 
fifteen acres, surrounded on three sides by gullies or ravines. 
Springs rise in the ravines on the north side, and unite to form a 
stream flowing into the Sturgeon River. Most of the soil on the 
site is ver,y much blackened, indicating that the village might have 
been occupied for several years. It is strewn ^vith fragments of 
clamshells, pottery, bones, and brass kettles, besides burnt stones, 
etc., while here and there artificial depressions or shallow pits are 
to be seen. The only cultivated part of the site at the time of iny 
visit was a potato patch, in which the soil was everywhere black 
and mixed with pottery fragments, burnt stones, fragments of bird- 
bones, etc. At the easterly side of the village plot — ^the side tha* 
had no ravine — a trench of about fifty paces or yards in length wai" 
to be seen lying about N.E. by E., though it was not perfectly 
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straight, but slightly curved with its convexity toward the north. 
It was probably situated at the main gateway of the town, wlii ^h 
doubtless had a palisade around it. While walking irregularly over 
the site I counted seventeen refuse-heaps; a very long one (thiii;y- 
three paces) occurs at the trench. The stump of an elm tree cut 
down on the site in 1898 showed 200 rings. A number of relic* 
(chiefly metal ones) have been found at various times. These in- 
clude iron tomahawks, iron knives and fragments, an iron or btcel 
dagger, and other iron relics, besides clay pipes of varied de- 
signs, etc. 

As might be expected, the mortuary remains found in con- 
nection with so large a site have been numerous. A small bonepit 
is reported to have been found many years ago on the south side; 
while near it a number of single graves were also f oimd, and similar 
ones also southwest of the site. When examined, they 3 ielded only 
bone fragments, the larger bones of the skeletons having perhaps 
been removed to some communal bonepit. But the burial groimds 
and bonepit of this large site was perhaps the Kinghom pit, on the 
adjoining farm, and will be found described under the next number. 

Before leaving this site, however, it miglit be well to append 
the following particulars obtained from John P. Hussey, the oldest 
resident in this neighborhood : — While Dr. Tache was here examin- 
ing the Kinghom bonepit, he also visited the large trench men- 
tioned above. Some large pines grew at the place. Mr. Hussey 
found a portion of a large earthen pot or "cauldron" in the roots 
of an upturned tree; about a quarter of the vessel was unbroken. 
Through Dr. Tache it is now^ preserved in Quebec City, probably 
in the Tache collection at Laval University. 

The corn patch of this site appears to have been on the rising 
ground in a northeasterly direction from it, and was quite extensive. 

27. The Kinghorn Bo^jepit. 

One of the largest bonepits ever found in the Huron territory 
was found a short way northwest of the last site, and was probably 
associated with it, but is situated on another farm — the west half 
of lot 13, concession 4, o\vned by Patrick Fitzgerald. 

In order to get some clear ideas of the situation and surround- 
ings of this pit, which gained, forty years ago, so much notoriety, 
I visited it on Aug. 24, 1900, along ^vith Jas. W. Fitzgerald, who 
had formerly lived for several years on this farm. The ground 
around it is grey till or boulder clay, slightly modified by the action 
of water, and contains very little sand. The pit is now filled with 
stones, but it appeared to have had a diameter of about fifteen feet, 
so far as it was possible for me to decide by inspection after so 
many years. This diameter is not so great as that of a few others 
T have seen, but the accounts of eyewitnesses all agree in giving 
it an unusual depth (about eight feet). Such pits are usually in 
sandy soil, where digging was easy, but as the clayey nature of the 
ground here would enable the banks of a hole to stand upright for 
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a considerable depth, I can easily accept the extra depth assigned 
to this pit as a real fact. A large elm or maple tree had grown 
upon the bank of the pit. 

At the time it was discovered (about 1856) the land on which 
it is situated (the west half of lot 13, con. 4) was the property of 
Eichard Oliver, Barrie, father of Dr. L. Oliver of that town. Yet 
it was known everywhere as the Kinghom pit, chiefly because the 
nearest settler then was Andrew Kinghom, and perhaps also be- 
cause Mr. Kinghom, along with one Mr. Ennis, was the first person, 
as I have been informed, to dig into it. 

As to the number of skeletons in the pit, or at least crania, ono 
credible witness estimated 1,000, another 800 or 900, while another 
reckoned about 500 or 600. It would, accordingly, be impossible to 
choose any one of these figures as most nearly correct; we shall 
have to be content with saying that the estimates to which any 
value can be attached vary all the way from 500 to 1,000. 

It contained various relics, besides the human bones. Accord- 
ing to Francis Barr, whose wife is the only daughter of Mr. King- 
horn, someone found almost a bushel of wampum beads, besides 
a brass kettle and three copper ones. One of these kettles is de- 
posited in the Provincial Archaeological Museum (No. 12,996), 
through the liberality of Major Joseph Rogers of Barrie, an iron 
handle having been attached to it since it was found. In the To- 
ronto University collection another relic appears. No. 172, in the 
catalogue before the fire, was : — "Carved bone human figure, found 
along with red pipe mouthpiece, and piece of copper, in an ossuary 
in the Township of Medonte — S. Lount." Mr. Lount inforined me 
that this relic was found in the Kinghom pit. He estimated the 
diameter of the pit as sixteen feet. 

Many persons of note visited the pit while it was one of the 
seven wonders. Two or three summer parties from Barrie did so 
in 1859, and some account of their trips will be found in the news- 
paper paragraphs quoted below. It was visited by Lord Edward 
Cholmley Bering and Lady when on their wedding tour, prob- 
ably in 1862. Lord Bering was the eldest son of Sir Edward C. 
Bering of Surrenden, County Kent, England. John P. Hussey ia 
my authority for stating that the Prince de Joinville was in the 
Bering party, and that he was making notes while there, but I 
have been unable hitherto to find any published notes by the Prince 
later than 1848. 

No systematic examination of the pit appears to have been 
made until it was done by Br. Tache, who (according to Mr. Hus- 
sey) visited this district for three successive autumns (about 1863-5) 
and examined it the first time he came. He opened it to the bot- 
tom, and took away the skulls that had escaped the curiosity- 
seekers. 

The recollections of some of those who lived here in the years 
when the pit was a noteworthy feature are interestinc:; so we shall 
;Brive a few of such as appear to be reliable. John Fitzgerald, sen.. 
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states that he found as many beads as would fill a pail, in the large 
pit; also that a piece of buckskin, about two feet long, was found; 
also a plait of human hair, interwoven with copper or brass. Hero 
and there throughout the pit a burnt bone was f oimd. 

Patrick Flannigan, sen., says he saw skulls found in the pit, 
with sutures of such a kind that from his description I have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing them to have been Wormian bones. Such are 
common in Indian skulls, especially those of Hurons. 

Mrs. Barr, whose estimates of numbers are characterized by 
caution, recollects that someone found half a pailful of wampum 
beads; someone also found a skull with a hole in it (it was probably 
drilled, such having been found in other pits). A wolf's head pipe 
bowl was also found. This is not surprising, as the wolf clan or 
tribe occupied the district in which this pit was placed, or else 
some contiguous territory. 

Many smaller graves were found around the pit, chiefly by 
those who cultivated the land. Mr. James W. Fitzgerald, who knew 
the place well, informed me that he once dug 31 skulls from a 
small pit a few feet south of the main one; in this auxiliary grave 
there were only skulls — no other kinds of bones. Mr. Fitzgerald 
also pointed out some evidences of camps southwest of the pit, but 
the indications are not sufficient to enable us to arrive at any con- 
clusion, as the relics found at the spot (consisting of pipes, iron 
tomahawks, pottery fragments, etc.) might have had some connec- 
tion with the funeral rites of the greater pit. An old shore line, 
such as might furnish a village, if there was one here, with springs 
of water, crosses at a little distance north of the pit this west half 
of lot 13, diagonally, and runs into the west half of lot 12. 

About a dozen shallow pits with human bones (mostly one 
skeleton or part of a skeleton in each) occurred immediately around 
the large pit. Then at a little distance from it, there appear to 
have been two other patches of single graves in the shape of shal- 
low pits. The largest of these occurs almost due south from the 
main pit, on rising ground, or rather, the ground slopes gently away 
from this patch toward and beyond the main pit. It is partly 
situated on the same lot, and extends across the line into the adjoin- 
ing lot 12 (west half). From an inspection of this ground, aided by 
Jas. W. Fitzgerald, whose recollection of the part under cultiva- 
tion was of great advantage to me, I tried to make an estimate of 
the number of these single graves, and concluded that there had 
been at least forty. Dr. Johnson, formerly of Hillsdale, but now 
of Toronto, had made an examination of those in the part not under 
cultivation- West of these single graves and separated from them by 
some space is the other patch, which is almost wholly in lot 12, just 
across the boundary from the place referred to as the probable site 
of camps. Mr. Fitzgerald had estimated about 25 graves here; the 
ground has been cultivated for some years, and the exact number 
cannot be now coimted. 

6 A. 
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The following extract from the pen of Dr. L. Oliver of Barrie 
appeared in The Barrie Advance of Aug. 10, 1859. At that time 
he owned the lot on which the pit was situated, and afterward sold 
it to George Caswell of Coldw^ater : — 

Ascending the proud, disdainful steep (commonly known as 
'*Barr's Hill"), we gained the Medonte Town Hall, and took an east- 
erly (westerly) direction as far as Peter Riley's, turning north on 
the line leading to !Mr. Andrew Kinghom's, where the road sud- 
denly ceased. We paid our respects to the old soldier, who received 
us heartily. . . . After due admiration, felt and expressed by 
the whole party twhich included the county member (Angus Morri- 
son), also Mr. Fraser, " our respected host of the Queen's Arms," 
and other gentlemen on an excursion in search of adventures. They 
were driven by Mr. Harvie, of Orillia, with his teaml we proceeded, 
under the guidance of Mr. Kinghom, jr., to some Indian mounds (?) 
in the vicinity, well armed with pick-axes and spades, to dig intx) 
these sacred repositories of an almost lost race. We give in the 
next pariagraph our adventures, 

** Down among the Dead Men." 

On arriving at the spot, we selected one that had been previ- 
ously partially opened up. Skulls and other bones were profusely 
diatributed around the margin of the pit, the work of other Resur- 
rectionists. About three feet from the surface of the ground the 
bones were deposited, which occupied a further depth of four feet, 
as thoroughly packed with human remains as it is possible. At 
about a depth of seven feet from the surface was a solid strata 
(stratum) of clay, thus demonstrating the depth of the excavation 
first made by the Indians. The area (diameter ?) of this pit appeared 
to be about fifteen feet, almost circular in shape, but more inclined 
to the oval. We dug for several hours, and exhumed a sufficient 
number of skulls to make a graveyard stare. Pieces of copper 
kettles were hit upon occasionally, lined with deer-skin; and now 
and then a ]jock of hair, as natural as though sheared on the spot. 
We hit upon a few beads of coral, beautifully ornamented; though 
several had been previously obtained out of the same pit. No par- 
ticular regularity could be observed in the distribution of the bones, 
though at times the skull, vertebral cohmin, thigh and leg bones 
were to be found in seeming apposition. We, of course, each of 
us indulged a variety of conjectures as to the cause of such a multi- 
tude of dry bones in one sepulture, deposited there over two hun- 
dred long years, as witnessed to by the presence of a large maple 
tree immediately over the centre, whose roots were interlaced in 
every possible manner with the relics — thereby " hangs the tale." 
To imagine that disease, or war, accounted satisfactorily for their 
appearance there was not to be entertained, for the compactness 
and order observable in the arrangement of the bones, forbid th^ 
possibility that their bodies could have been interred with them; 
And the occasional patches of ashes and calcined bone would lead 
to the supposition that fire had been employed to destroy the soft 
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and easily decaying parts of the bodies. Then again, the deer-skin 
exhumed was easily recognizable, and just in that state of preser- 
vation that we might expect to find in some of the dense fibrous 
tissues of the human subject. On the other hand, it is characteristic 
to find these burying places' with their surfaces much below the 
surrounding earth — in many cases some feet, although originally 
they must have been considerably elevated, and presenting the 
appearance of mounds. This would seem to argue that at one time 
the bulk of their contents were much larger than they now are; 
and that, in addition to the unerring force of gravitation, somo 
chemical changes have been set up, reducing compound substances 
to simple elements, as we might suppose to be the case if the bodies 
had been buried intact. But this last speculation is scarcely war.-, 
rantable, and it is idle to cary it further. It should be remembered, 
too, that the sepulchre we visited is not an isolated one, but that 
there are several others in the same township; and immediately 
within the limits of our town (Barrie) liave they been discovered 
and emptied of their contents. In Nottawasaga and other town- 
ships, tiey have also turned up; and thus, being of such general 
occurrence, we may fairly conclude that these resting places of the 
aborigines of Canada have been duly consecrated and set apart in 
strict accordance with their ancient customs. 

A little work on the " Discovery of America, and the Origin 
of the North American Indians " (by John Mackintosh; Toronto, 
1836), in our possession, gives a chapter on their " Funeral Rites,'' 
which accounts satisfactorily for these masses of bones so closely 
packed together, an epitome of which we will reproduce for the 
satisfaction of our readers who are curious on this point. 

Our author says : — " When a man dies in the time of hunting, 
they expose his body on a very high scaifold. . . . Every one 
returns to his own cabin; but the women come for several days after 
and pour sagamitty on the place." 

This explains pretty satisfactorily the appearance of the burial- 
place as we found it at Medonte. Two centuries, at least, have 
rolled away since last these poor Indiana were disturbed, with a 
prospect still of having to itinerate still further to gratify ^he cur- 
iosity of the white man. in the peculiar conformation of these 
Indian skulls we can trace faithfully the marks distinctive of them 
at the present day. They have lived their allotted time and fulfilled 
their destinv." 

« 

From The Barrie Northern Advance, August 10, 1859. 

The Spirit of the Age (Barrie), August 10, 1859, had the fol- 
lowing notice : — 

TxoTAN Remains. 

A large pit of Indian remains has been discovered in Medonte 
containing several hundred skulls. As we intend visiting the place, 
we defer further notice until next week. 
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The issue of the same paper of date August 17, 1859, had the 
following article : — 

Indian Remains. 

The pit of Indian remains, noticed in our last, it seems, has 
been discovered some time, but its contents were not completely 
rifled until within the last week or so. During our visit of the 
1 1th instant (Thursday), we finished the spoliation by exploring for 
several hours among the mass of bones and earth, but were 
rewarded for our trouble by simply finding some clay beads, very 
similar to short sections of a tobacco-pipe, a round stone, apparently 
used in some game, or perhaps as a weight, a small clay pipe, a 
piece of copper, to which was attached some beaver skin, and a 
single bead of rather a curious description, being of stone, or other 
hard substance, round in form, and measuring a little less than half 
an inch through; its sides stained in red stripes, something like the 
ordinary representations of a balloon. The pit from which these 
things were dug, is eight feet deep, and from fifteen to twenty feet 
in diameter, and has apparently contained at one time not less than 
seven or eight hundred skeletons. Surrounding the large hole are 
a number of smaller ones, arranged in circles, each containing two 
or three skeletons. These pits must be of considerable age, as the 
larger one had a maple tree four feet six inches in circumference, 
growing over a portion of its mouth, which, from the manner its 
roots and fibres penetrated into and among the bones, must have 
grown there since the pit was made. From the known practice the 
Indians had of collecting the bones of their dead every eight or t^n 
years, and depositing them in one common receptacle, there seems 
little doubt but these pits had their origin in this custom. Since 
the Indians usually deposited their .most valued articles with their 
dead, and the trinkets found among the remains are few in number 
and of little worth, we may conclude the tribe whose members are 
here buried were very poor. 

28. On the east half of lot 15, concession 4. Francis Barr. 
Mr. Barr found pottery fragments, pipes, fish bones, clam shells, 
and other relics, among which were more than fifty iron tomahawks, 
found in patches on the farm. 

29. On the west half of lot 14, concession 5. Jas. Loftus. 
The house and farm buildings occupy this site, which covers about 
two acres between shallow ravines, in which springs issue. Jas. 
Davis, who was the first to give me particulars of this site, stated 
that he saw an artificial mound of earth mixed with stones at the 
site before cultivation had obliterated the original marks. The bone- 
pit contained a hundred crania or a little more, according to his 
estimate, and in it two or three iron tomahawks were foimd. It 
was about eight feet in diameter. Francis Barr informed me that 
he was one of those who assisted Dr. Tache to excavate this pit 
about the year 1863. He thousrht that the number of perfect skulls 
found in it was about seventy-five or eighty. There were also some 
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isolated or single graves near the pit. He says there were as many 
as six refuse heaps at the site, which is distinct from another at the 
north part of this farm, described under the next number. 

30. At the extreme northwest comer of the west half of lot 
14, concession 5 (Jas.,.Loftus, owner), extending into lot 15 (F. 
Barr^s), there is a small site, distinct from the last one. A few 
years ago Jas. W. Fitzgerald ploughed up thick deposits of pottery 
fragments here. A raised beach passes along at this place, and 
famished spring water. In Mr. Barr's part, comhills were to be 
seen, when the land was first cleared. He has found clam shell 
fragments, com husks, and grains (carbonized), and other relics. 

31. On the west half of lot 15, concession 5. Anthonv 
Hughes. The Gore brothers cleared the land here, and were, per- 
bapsj the first to find relics on the site. Various persons have since 
occupied the farm. The Gores found " skinning stones," pottery 
fragments, and a " pistol " on the site. Iron tomahawks in consider- 
able numbers have also been found. Mr. Hughes estimates the 
ground occupied by camps at about two acres. On the higher ground 
east of the camp sites, Jas. W. Fitzgerald and the writer traced six 
or seven shallow pits or artificial depressions, — one of the usual 
features connected with places of Huron occupation in this part of 
the district. 

82. On the west half of lot 10, concession 6. Geo. Miller. 
In a small field south of the farm buildings, the occupants have 
found pipes, pottery fragments, a bone needle, a deerhom fragment, 
Iron tomahawks, etc., in ashbeds. And on the next farm south, a 
few relics of the usual kinds have also been found. 

Between this site and the next one, on lot 11, concession 6, 
near the boundary between the east and west halves of the lot, 
there is a very small earthwork of an unusual kind, in size about 
20 X 40 feet. Some years ago Mr. Francis Barr dug into the bank 
at one end of this earthwork, for the purpose of examining it, and 
found a piece of sheet brass or copper. A human skull and othet^ 
bones were exposed near it by the turning up of a tree; and other 
relics appear to have been found beside li. 

33. On the east half of lot 11, concession 6. Jas. Barr. Mr. 
Barr guided me over this site, and its interesting surroundings, on 
May 9, 1900. Most of the pottery fragments and other signs of 
occupation have been found on a flat peak of land near the foot of 
the high hill at this place, the peak having been formed by one of 
the raised shorelines, with which the face of the hill is so com- 
pletely terraced. It appears that no large trees grew upon this 
peak, at the foot of which a plentiful supply of good water could 
be obtained from the springs that issue here. Higher up the steep 
hillside may be seen another strong beach, or raised shoreline, 
which in many other places is a water-bearing beach, although just 
here I did not observe any springs along it. On the east half of Lot 
12, on which Mr. Barr lives, he has found pottery fragments, etc., 
and when the land was first cleared, comhills were to be seen in 
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eonsiderable numbers. He has found altogether a dozen or more 
iron tomahawks (of early French make), chiefly on Lot 12 (on tlia 
liigh plateau near the Gloucester trail), but also part of the way 
aown the hill near the peak first mentioned. In September, 1900, 
a son of Mr. Barr found one of these axes with straight lines cut 
into one of its sides, so as to make a rude design or pattern of au 




Fi«. 33. Iron Tomahawk, with desigx, probably cut by an Indian. 

unusual kind (see figure). It turned up in a field near the pld Glou- 
cester Road. On some of the maple trees here tapped by Ojibway 
Indians, in Mr. Barr's sugar bush, fifty years or more ago, the old 
cnannels for collecting the sap are still distinctly visible. 

34. On lot 14, concession 6. Jas. Bumfield. Mr. Bumfield 
bas found pottery fragments, etc., chiefly at some ponds on his 
farm, with iron tomahawks in abundance; and once ploughed up 
a brass kettle in the adjoining lot (the west half of 16). A bonepit 
is said to have been once foimd near this site, probably on tne 
higher groimd south of the ponds at Mr. Barr'a mill; but, although 
1 have been informed of it by diflFerent persons, I have hitherto 
been unable to ascertain its exact position. 

?55. On the east half of lot 16, concession 6. Henry Heaslip. 
This site is large, covering an area of about five acres, and occupy- 
ir,g a 8pur of land formed by a winding ravine. I fir;t viflited tSs 
site on June 12, 1889, and was shown over it bv Mr. Heaslip. He 
ha8 found on it grains of com (carbonized), iron tomahawk and 
other relics of the usual kinds. He showed me five bonepits, one 
of which, down in the ravine, was large and had copper or brass 
kettles in it. It is said to have been examined by Dr. Tache. Some 
of the four smaller pits on the high ground may have been single 
graves. The blackened camp sites showed quite plainly throughout 
Mr. Heaslip's field. Geo. Lee owns the easterly 25 acres of this 
lot, and he has found many remains west of the ravine mentioned 
above; and also east of it ther^ are some ashbeds. On the farms 
adjoining this one, occasional relics are found, especially iron toma- 
hawks. From the size and importance of this site, I am inclined 
to regard it as that of one of the villages at which the Jesuits had 
a mission, probably the one marked " St. Ignace " on Ducreux*B 
map, which (rives the locations of the missions as they were about 
1^40. This must be distinfiruished from the St. Tgnace of 1649, the 
.villa ere which was captured by the Iroquois, and to which Brebeuf 
and Lallemant were taken, a few hours later, and tortured to death. 
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36. On the east half of lot 15, concession 7. Andrew Ro- 
bertson. A water-bearinic shoreline occurs near Mr. Kobei^tson's 
house, at which numerous camps occur, and isolated graves in Ms 
orchard. A square piece of copper, or brass vessel, was once found 
in one of these pn^aves. Mr. Robertson used to find, when the land 
was first cleared, pipes, pottery fragments, beads, etc. The old 
Gloucester Road, opened along the earlier trail, used to pass his 
house, but is now closed in this place. 

37. On the east half of Lot 16. Concession 7. Richard Wat- 
son. A burial ^oimd here, consisting of single graves in the shape 
of shallow pits, covered a considerable extent of c:round. The camp 
fires of the villa^re were not far distant from the burial ground; 
and throughout the fields, iron tomahawks havft been found in 
abundance. Three parallel trenches, four or five rods long, and 
four or five fept wide, occur near the site; while a supply of s])ring 
water was to he found not far away. Sidney Boyd of the adjoining 
farm Cthe west half of Lot 16), foimd five or six siiifflo graves on 
bis land, and relies with them, such as stone axes, pottery frag- 
ments, etc. 

38. On the east half of lot 18, concession 7. Mrs. Janet Mc- 
Coll. The oocupantP of this farm have found arrow-heads (chert 
or flint), pipes, etc., but they report no iron tomahawks found on 
the farm. This absence of tomahawks is remarkable in this district, 
yet the same is true of the next site. The explanation may be that 
these villages were of an earlier date than the others in the same 
neighborhood. 

39. On the southwest quarter of lot 18, concession 8. Thos. 
Sykes. Many camps were to be seen when he first cleared the 
land some years ago. These were found more especially in what 
18 now the orchard, and near the dwelling house and other farm 
buildings. The mast conspicuous feature at this site was the patch 
of comhills, which covered considerable space, and extended across 
the public road into the land of Mrs. McColl. Mr. Sykes says he 
found no iron tomahawks, but found pottery fragments, pipes, etc. 
A water-bearins: raiser! beach is beside this site. 

40. On the west half of lot 19, concession 8. ^N'eil Buchanan. 
Numbers of iron tomahawks and other relics were found here; and 
before the land was put under cultivation, manv cornhills were to 
be seen. One of the villages marked " Arethsi " on Ducreux's 
map seems to acree pretty well with the position of this one. ^N'early 
opposite this site, beside the Sturgeon River (on the land of Mr. 
Hamilton, lots 19 and 20, concession 7), there is a beaver mari^h, 
88 T am informed by Geo. McColl, who is well acquainted ^^^th the 
fishins: and hunting grounds along the river. 

41. On the east half of lot 20. concession 8. Geo. Lowrv. 
The land hereabout is very stony. This farm v/as fonnerly occupied 
l>y .Tno. Hopkins, who found various relics of the usual kinds when 
he ln»ed on it. A bonepit was found on the opposite side of the 
public road, on Lot 21, formerly occupied by Robert Riddle, bv 
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whose name the pit was often described. This pit, which was sur- 
rounded by ten or more smaller (probably single) graves, was large, 
having contained 200 crania at the lowest estimate, according lo 
Neil Buchanan of the farm on which the last-mentioned site occurs. 
Mr. Buchanan once assisted Dr. Herriman, of Lindsay, Ont., to get 
two complete skeletons from the bones of this pit. Within tho 
small portion of the pit dug by them, they uncovered 52 skulls; 
and by comparing this with the part unexamined by them, they 
readily concluded that the pit had originally contained a large num- 
ber of crania. They also obtained earthen beads (some of a blue 
color), of European manufacture, a whole pipe, and some pipe 
fragments, pieces of brass kettles, pieces of fur, etc. The pit had 
been examined to some extent by Dr. Tache and his workmen, who, 
it is said, got kettles out of it. 

42. On the east half of lot 22, concession 8. Wm. Greatrix. 
This site is beside a stream that flows into the Sturgeon River, and 
appears to have been that of a village of some importance. Iron 
tomahawks and other relics have been foimd at it. 

43. On the east half of lot 18, concession 8, at what is known 
as " Moore's Clearing," though nobody now lives at the place. The 
refuse mounds and ashbeds of the village are near the raised beach 
110 feet above the " Algonquin." Near the site was a very large 
bonepit, found many years ago. Brass kettles, rings, wampum, and 
other beads, etc., were found in it. Dr. Tache's men opened this 
pit, and one of their number (Cornelius Frawley) informed me 
that they found a finger-bone with the ring still upon it; also an 
ossified backbone, not cur^'ed, as is frequently the case with tuber- 
cular spines, but straight. 

44. On the east half of lot 22, concession 9. The Swaile 
homestead, now occupied by Mr. Brandon. A large bonepit here 
was examined by Dr. Tache. A village site of the usual description 
occurs near it. The position of this site resembles that of St. Joa- 
chim, as marked upon Ducreux's map. 

45. On the west half of Lot 16, Concession 10. Theophilup 
Moon. This is a small site, at which Mr. Moon has found the usual 
relics, including iron tomahawks. 

46. On the west half of Lot 17, Concession 10. Mr. Hill. It 
is at the west boundary of this lot, and extends across the public 
road into the 9th concession. This village occupied the top of the 
hill at the '* Algonquin " beach, along the bottom of which are 
found the usual springs. Ashbeds are numerous at it, mixed witb 
pottery fragments, and several iron tomahawks have been found. 

47. In an easterly or northeasterly direction from the last site, 
some shallow pits were to be seen, on or near lot 18, concession 
10 — on a lot that was formerly part of the Routledge farm. Dr. 
Tache and his men made an opening into a bonepit near these, but 
found the bones in it too much decayed by the wet from the spring 
to be removed. 
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48. On the west half of lot 20, concession 10. This is the 
Fox farm, with its now celebrated village site, so widely believed 
(though erroneously) to have been St. Ignace of the Jesuits. Father 
Martin described it in the folowing terms, as he found it in 1855. 
(See his " Life of Father Jogues," Appendix A) : — 

"There were two villages called St. Ignatius — the onejust men- 
tioned, about five miles from St. Mary (on the Wye); the other, 
known in Indian as Taenhatentaron, was near the Iroquois frontier, 
between Teanaustaye and Cahiague. We are inclined to think that 
its site was on lot 20, concession 10, of the present district (town- 
ship) of Medonte. Many Indian remains have been found there, 
pipes of various kinds, collars of all varieties (wampum beads from 
belts or * colliers ' ?), fragments of vessels (pottery), and more tnan 
two hundred iron hatchets of French make. We visited near it 
one of the great Huron graves, such as Father de Brebeuf describes 
in detail in the Relations. It is a great circular pit, about five 
yards in diameter, in which great numbers of bones are still to be 
seen. When it was discovered in 1844, kettles, pipes, collara 
(wampum ?), fragments of peltry, — the usual articles used in these 
solemn burials, — were found there. This town was abandoned 
from fear of the Iroquois, and removed nearer St. Mary, in 1648, as 
we have said. It is the one shown on Ducreux's map, on what is 
now called Sturgeon Bay (River ?y" 

Father Martin here clearly distinguishes between the earlier 
and the later St. Ignace. But not so Dr. Tache, whose view is 
pven by Parkman in the following footnote to " Jesuits in North 
America " (p. 386) :— 

" The site of St. Ignace still bears evidence of the catastrophe, 
in the ashes and charcoal that indicate the position of the houses, 
and the fragments of broken pottery and half-consumed bone, 
together with trinkets of stone, metal, or glass, which have survived 
the lapse of two centuries and more. The place has been minutely 
examined bv Dr. Tache." 

• 

It is a little amusing to find a claim made that this pottery was 
broken in the catastrophe of 1649. It is not in the least strange, 
however, that forty years ago the fragments should be taken as 
evidence of some catastrophe. But it should be remembered that 
on every one of the 75 sites described in this Report, ^pottery frag- 
ments are common, and, accordingly^ they can furnish no proof 
of the manner in which the village came to its end. Xor does the 
evidence on the other points mentioned make the proof any more 
conclusive. In fact, it is doubtful whether this site represents any 
of the mission villages, since Ducreux's map sets them all down 
facing the Sturgeon River, whereas this village overlooked the 
Coldwater River. 

J. P. Hussev informed me that, among other things. Dr. Tache 
found a cache of Indian com at this site. The com was surrounded 
with rush mats, then with hide, and stones were undemeatji it. 
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C. A. Hirschf elder once informed me that he had obtained 
some good relics from this site. As his collection is now in the 
Museum of the Geological Survey at Ottawa, and as some of them 
are marked " from Medonte," the relics referred to can perhaps, be 
seen there. 

The late Rev. J. W. Annis also visited this site and obtained 
pome relics. His collection is now in the Ontario Archaeological 
Museum at Toronto. 

IV.— SirKS ON THE CnULSOX UlDGK. KTC. 

At the south side of the township a few village sites are found 
along the edge of the high ground, which becomes still higher in 
the adioining pnrt«? of the Township of Oro, where many sites occur, 
and require a detailed survey by themselves. 

49. A forest trail connected the Hurons with the Xeutrals 
at the west end of Lake Ontario. About the ]ilace wliere this trail 
probably reached the high ground along the south side of Medonte, 
after crossing the valley of the Coldwater, rather after passing 
the flat ground where the Coldwater River has its sources, thej*e 
was a village of some importance. Its site is on the farm of Thos. 
Higgins, the east half of lot 42, concession 1, near the sources of 
a stream known as the Forty-six Creek.* A seven-acre field con- 
tains the whole of the site, and throughout the field the usual relics 
have been found. Many bones were found, some of which were 
those of human beings. Mr. Higgins once found an iron tomahawk, 
and other tomahawks are occasionally found in this neighborhood. 
One of his sons found another small iron article; all of which in- 
dicate that the village belonged to the French period, but probably 
not the last part of it. 

50. Some indications of a site occur on the west half of lot 
2, concession 3,' where pottery fragments, pipes, etc., have been 
found. The land is now tenanted by Isaac Greaves, but was for- 
merly owned by John McKinnon. Strong springs issue along the 
raised beaches in this farm, as well as in the east half, owned and 
occupied by Jas. Rix, to whom I am indebted for having called my 
attention to the remarkable force and coldness of these natural 
fountains. After unitinc:, they make rapid streamlets of clear, cold 
water, which flow together and are the sources of the Coldwater 
River. The coldness of these numeroiLs streamlets is probably the 
origin of the river's name. 

51. Continuing eastward along the edge of the hills, one finds 
a \allage site on the east half of lot 1. concession 4. which was for- 
merly owned and occupied by Thos. Hamilton, but is not now occu- 
pied. On a flat shelf of ground that covers several acres, well up 
on the hillside, in a northeasterlv direction from the now vacant 
house and farm buildings. Mr. Hamilton found many relics and 
fracrments, also pieces of bones, some supposed to be human bones. 

* So iiinie'l hecaii«»« it (iro«»8es the? P^netftT»jjnishtMie Road in Lot 46. This stream 
llowH in<o the lnrtf(»r Willow Creek, which in it« turn is one of the feeclem of the 
2\ottAWfiiVigti River. 
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The occurrence of a few iron tomahawks is reported. Strong 
springs of water issue near the site^ like those to be seen elsewhere 
along these northerly flanks of the hills, facing the Coldwater 
Eiver. 

52. On the east half of lot 3, concession 5, (Jesse Shelswell's) 
extending across the public road into the west hal^ of lot 4, conces- 
sion 6. The latter farm was formerly occupied by the late Wm. 
Leith, ^vho found various indications of camps, including mortuary 
remains. 

53. A well-known site of average size occurs on the farm of 
Mr. Cook, the west half of lot 1, concession 6. Many relics have 
been found in ash beds, in two places, separated by a gulley through 
which flows a small stream. One of these patches occupies the top 
of a point between two ravines, and from its position one would 
conclude that at least this part of the village had been palisaded. 
The relics comprise pipes, stone axes, beads, bone awls, etc., but 
none have been found to indicate with certainty the presence of 
early French traders. A human skeleton, with a clay pipe in its 
teeth (according to the account of the finder) — No. 16,335 in tho 
museum — ^was once discovered. This site was mentioned in para- 
graphs in The Barrie Gazette, April 27, and Sept. 7. 1887, both 
of which are known to have been written bv the late F. C. White- 
lock, teacher at Coulson School, and in company with whom I exam- 
ined the site, Aug. 27, of that year. Although 'Tmives" are re- 
ported in one of The Gazette paragraphs, iron relics as such are 
not reported to have been found, nor are any remembered by mem- 
bers of the Cook family. Some clay pipes of the Belt pattern (see 
figure and description under No. 22) have been found here. 

54. Three small sites occupy an isolated hill or large knoll 
in the valley of the Coldwater River. This hill had been a small 
island in the times of the "Algonquin" lake or sea, and it is encir- 
cled by the old shore-line, along which springs of fresh water issue 
here and there, making a plentiful supply for the aborigines. The 
first of these sites is on the east half of lot 7, concession 7. Wra. 
Douglas, owner; Frank James, tenant. The black soil and ashes of 
ramp fires were found at a place where water was easily got. On 
these camp sites, pottery fragments, pipes, flint spear-heads, stone 
axes, and other relics were found; but no iron relics, so far as those 
persons remember, who found relics here. In 1889, when I first 
visited the place, a grove of second-growth pines had grown up 
rince white settlers first cleared the land, but these had also been 
cioared away by 1900. 

55. On the east half of lot 8, concession 7. This site is near 
viinngs of water, but is small. Pottery fragments, iron tomahawks, 
inpes, stone axes, etc., were found at it. 

OP. On the west half of lot 8, concession 8. Wm. Hawkins. 
This site is small, covering altogether a patch of perhaps 50 square 
yards. It is situated about 20 rods from a supply of spring water. 
Pottery fragments, pipes, etc., were found at it. 
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57. On the west haK of lot 4, concession 10. Nicholas De 
Hart. This site is on the terrace at the foot of a hill, near the 
Algonquin Beach, which is water-bearing here, as in so many other 
places. Some years ago it was frequently examined by Archibald 
Beid, who picked up numerous pottery fragments, stone axes or 
chisels, a bone awl, or skewer, and other relics. There were some 
artificial holes or depressions at the place. 

58. On the northeast quarter of lot 7, concession 10, George « 
Duddy. A good many years ago, elder members of the family found 
a few pipes and other relics in one patch at the westerly edge of 
the level groimd. This spot is in the rear of the farm, and just 
over the hill from it may be seen the Algonquin Beach, with its 
springs of fresh water. 

59. On the east half of lot 5, concession 11. Walter Brechin. 
Some pottery fragments and other relics have been found just be- 
hind the farm buildings, but the extent of the ground covered by 
these camps does not appear. There are also signs of ashbeds in a 
field across the road. The site is near a hillside, overlooking that 
branch of the Coldwater River known as the Avon River. 

60. On the west half of lot 4, concession 12. Archibald Mc- 
Kinley. A guUey or branch ravine from the valley of the Avon 
River runs into this farm, and the site is on the hilltop beside thi% 
gulley. The relics found here consist of pottery fragments, "skin- 
ning stones,*' pipes, etc. No iron relics are reported. 

61. On the northeast quarter of lot 4, concession 12. Thomas 
Welsh. Some years ago, when the ground was first cleared, this 
site vielded more relics than it does now. The farm at that time 
was owned by Patrick Lawlor. It appears to have been a village 
of considerable size. When I visited this place in 1887, in com- 
pany with Mr. J. C. Rose of Orillia, mounds of black, mellow soil 
(probably refuse heaps) and artificial holes in the ground were to 
he seen. The place was strewn with fragments of pottery, fish- 
bones, clam shells, etc., in considerable quantities. A circle of stones 
is reported as having existed at the site when the land was first 
cleared. It is near the sources of the Avon River, and springs of 
fresh water are numerous at its easterlv side. 

62. On the northeast quarter of lot 3, concession 13. Mat- 
thew Thornton, who owns and occupies this farm, has found pot- 
tery fragments, pipes, iron knives and tomahawks, etc. — ^the usual 
relics of a viljage site — at the north edge of his land; and Mr. Ab- 
bott of the adjoining farm (lot 4) has also found similar relics near 
the same place. 

63. On the southeast quarter of lot 3, concession 13. David 
Hewiston. Some pottery fragments and other relics, including a 
copper or brass kettle, have been found here, indicating a few 
camps. 

64. On the west half of lot 3, concession 14. John Teskey. 
The farm was owned and occupied at the time of the discovery of 
the large bonepit here in the spring of 1856, by Michael Braden, 
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who first cleared the land. Kev. Dr. Gray of Orillia sent some of 
the relics from this bonepit to Dr. Daniel Wilson of Toronto Uni- 
versity. The finding of human hair in the pit is well authenticated 
by several eyewitnesses. On June 20, 1900, when I visited the 
place, Mr. Teskey, the owner, informed me that at a spot about 
260 yards from the pit, near the bank of a stream, he had found 
single graves and relics, such as pottery fragments, etc. Several 
printed articles describing the pit have appeared. These are worth 
reprinting, some for their quaintness, if for no other reason. Strange 
to say, only one of these accounts has any suggestion of its true 
Huron origin between the years 1615 and 1650. 

From the Barrie Advance, of Oct. 9, 1856 : — 

IxDfAN Remains. 

Mr. P. II. Hough (pronounced Howe), school teacher, North 
Orillia, informs us that near his residence a large grave was re- 
cently discovered, in which were found about 200 human skulls, 
with other bones, and a variety of omamenfag, such as beads, etc. 
There were also 15 copper kettles, of different sizes, the largest of 
which is about two feet in diameter, and would hold about four 
common pails full. These articles are in the most perfect state, 
and the hair yet holds in small particles to the skulls, whilst lumps 
of it are intermixed Avith the heap. The grave was about tweh e 
feet wide, and six feet deep, and was completely filled. No one in 
the neighborhood has any knowledge of the circumstance which 
placed them there; and it would be a matter of interest to be in- 
formed as to how such a number could have been collected into a 
spot which the Indians have not possessed for at least a cjuarter 
of a century. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the history 
of that section of our county to risk an opinion, and would mo?t 
readily c:ive publicity to the views of those who are more coiupe- 
tent to do so. Our informant also furnished us with a poetical com- 
position upon the discovery — more, as he states, for the purpose of 
prompting inquiry than that of makine: public his own merits. We 
;therefore forego publishing it, as being too long for our available 
snace. and trust our previous observations will elicit the informa- 
tion desired." 

The following article, from the pen of Rev. Dr. Gray of Orillia 
appeared in The Toronto Globe of Oct. 20, 1856 : — 

Indian Remains. 

The elevated ground that lies between Lakes Simcoe and 
Huron* seems to have been, in former ages, a favorite homo of 
the Red Man. Abounding \vith numerous valleys, and studded with 
hills of various sizes, it has formed an admirable field for those sud- 
den surprises and those stealthy attacks that distinguish Indian war- 
fare. From its central position, it was probably a battle field for 

* The old name of Georgian Bay. 
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the hostile tribes residing in Canada on the one hand, and the north- 
western nations on the other. This advantageous position of the 
district was discerned by the military genius of Sir John Colbome, 
who, with his wonted sagacity, foresaw that only amid those glens 
and wooded heights could a successful resistance be made to in in- 
vasion (which may God forever avert 1) from the neighboring 
States. He accordingly matured a scheme for settling the distiict 
with military colonists, and establishing a chain of Indian octtle- 
ments along the line of portage that connects Lake Couchichinj; and 
Georgian Bay. Various circumstances, however, prevented his plan 
from being successfully carried out. This whole section of country 
is studded with Indian remains. In many places Indian burrows 
have been discovered, containing the remains of dead bodies, i^ot- 
tery, copper kettles, pipes and other articles peculiar to the llel 
Man. And a few years ago, a farmer in the Township of Medonto 
found the remains of a small manufactory of pottery, in which were 
utensils of all kinds and sizes in various states of preparation. The 
writer of this has visited the spot. It lay on the side of a rocky 
eminence, and resembled one of those limekilns so common 
throughout the Province. Occasionally, too, the settlers stumble 
upon a burrow, and make strange discoveries. About six miles from 
Orillia the North River crosses the Coldwater road, which runs on 
the old portage between Lake Couchiching and the Georgian Bay, 
and forms a natural valley with low heights on each side. On the 
northern height, about a quarter of a mile from the road, an In- 
dian burrow was found last spring. Perhaps our readers may un- 
derstand by a burrow a raised mound of a peculiar shape, but such 
is not the case. It is merely a slightly depressed hollow, of an oval 
shape, about ten feet deep, as many in length, and about eight iik 
breadth. Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish it from the de- 
pression caused by the roots of a fallen tree. . The discoverers of the 
burrow a day or two ago resolved to open it. Removing the sur- 
face earth, they came upon layers of bones in various stages of de- 
cay, and near the bottom they found a number of copper kettles, 
two large shells, some beads made of bone, and a quantity of hair. 
No pipes or tomahawks were found. The number of dead interred 
there must have been at least from 150 to 200. as one individual 
counted no less than 70 skulls that were thrown out, exclusive of 
those left in the burrow. The kettles are of superior workmanship, 
of various sizes, in excellent preservation, and tastefully formed; 
all of them have had iron handles, some of which are much corroded 
or entirely gone. A few have rims of iron, very much decayed 
around their tops. The beads are coarsely and inelegantly made. 
The shells are those usually found in such places, and are much 
worn. As Professor Wilson has lately shown in The Canadian 
Journal, they must have come from the Gulf of Mexico, and thus 
exemplify the existence of an extensive traffic between the northern 
and southern portions of our continent. The presence of the hair 
is involved in mystery. It does not belong to any of the skulls, but 
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seems to liave been either a talisman or an ornament. While stand- 
ing amid the debris of decaying bones and mouldering skulls, the 
question naturally arose: *'Who and what were those ? What 
were their joys and sorrows, their occupations and pleasures ? How 
did they come to an untimely end, and how long have they lain in 
their earthly resting-place, till disturbed by the insatiable curiosity 
of the white man?" Alas, from those grinning skulls and those 
discoloured bones, not even the voice of echo is heard. Perpetual 
silence mocks all our inquiries. Without presuming to offer any 
very decided opinions, the writer is inclined to believe that the re- 
mains are those of warriors, slain in battle. The chief grounds for 
this are as follows : — 

(1) In the spring a skeleton was found at a short distance 
from the burrow, with every evidence of having been struck do^vn 
by a tomahawk. 

(2) The height, where the remains were found, is one admir- 
ably fitted for a battle-field. 

(3) The bodies seem to have been hastily interred. Most of 
them had on their ordinary dresses. A few remains of these were 
found with the fur yet perfect, the skins neatly sewn, and the 
fringe-like ornaments peculiar to Indian dresses, still distinct and 
nndecayed. The corpses appear to have been hastily thrown in, and 
little or no earth thrown over them, as the only covering found 
over them, was that formed by the accumulation of leaves that have 
fallen since their interment. The time when this interment took 
place will never be known, but it must have been lifter the French 
began to occupy the country. 

The following comments on the foregoing article are from the 
pen of the late Sir Daniel Wilson: — 

From The Canadian Journal, N.S., 1856, Vol. 1, p. 554 : — 
The principal facts contained in the following notice of the 
discovery of Indian remains in the vicinity of Orillia, County of 
Simcoe, accompanied with tropical marine shells, and copper and 
other relics, are derived from an account in a recent number of The 
Toronto Globe (Oct. 20, 1856). Indian mounds (pits?) have beAn 
repeatedly opened in that neighborhood; and we have in our pos- 
session crania and sepulchral relics found in one of these, which wan 
explored in 1854. One of the skulls betrays unmistakeable evi- 
dence of the stroke of the tomahawk with which the old Indian met 
his death. The relics in the present case, however, have been found 
in hollows, to which it would appear the term ^TBurroV is amilied; 
probably as a distinctive variation from that of the old Saxon Bp" 
row, or Sepulchral Mound. 

Some of the beads have also been described to us as of glas« 
coarsely made: and the shells appear to have been specimens of th^ 
large tropical pyrulae, repeatedly found along the shores of ouf 
northern fresh-water lakes, furnishing unmistakeable evidence of 
an intercourse carried on with the Gulf of Mexico or the regions 
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of Central America. In the present case the accompanying relii^ 
appear to indicate no very remote date for the sepulchral deposi- 
tory. From the iron rims and handles of the vessels, and the glass 
beads, they must at least be assigned to a period subsequent to the 
intercourse of the Indians with Europeans; and the remains of some 
of their fur wrappings indicated a much shorter interval, since their 
deposition. 

The writer in The Globe, while hesitating to offer any very 
decided opinion, is inclined to believe that the remains are those of 
warriors, slain in battle. The chief grounds for this view are stated 
as follows : — (Quotes the three reasons found at the end of the ar- 
ticle mentioned.) 

The relics, however, with which these human remains were 
accompanied seem irreconcilable with this \4ew of the case. There 
was not only an absence of weapons of war, which we cannot sup- 
pose would have been entirely removed, when such objects as cop- 
per kettles and the cumbrous tropical shells were left, but the latter 
are not objects with which a war party would be likely to burden 
themselves. The so-called burrow was more probably an Ossuary, 
into which the remains of the dead were promiscuously heaped, in 
accordance with kno\\Ti Indian customs, after the final honors and 
sacrifices had been rendered to the deceased. One of these Os- 
suaries, in the To\vnship of Beverly, from which specimens of the 
same class of tropical shells were procured, has been noticed in this 
Journal (Old Series, Vol. III., p. 156). The depression by which 
the locality of these recently discovered relics was indicated, is no 
doubt mainly ascribable to the decay of the human remains interred 
there. Dr. Schoolcraft speaks of some of these cemeteries af "Sep- 
ulchral trenches or Ossuaries, in which the bones of entire villages 
would seem to have been deposited"; and the appearance of hasty 
and partial inhumation described above has been noted in other ex- 
amples. 

The locality where these relics have been found appears to 
present a rich field for investigation; and it is sn^atifying to find such 
discoveries meeting with the attention evinced on this occasion. The 
narrator of the nbove facts observes : — (Quotes the first part of the 
article mentioned.) 

^«* no knowled|2:e of the potter's art seems to have survived 
among our northwestern tribes, an account of the discovery of this 
native potter's kiln, with a minute notice of its contents, and the 
condition in i^hic^h thev were found, if still recoverable, would be 
^* ell worth putting on record. 

In an article by the late Sir Daniel Wilson on "Some Ethno- 
graphic Phases of Conchology," published in The Canadian Jour- 
nal, Vol. m., p. 399, CNew Series, il858), he makes the following 
further reference to this bonepit: — 

" About six miles from Orillia, where the North River crosses 
the Coldwater Road, which is on the line of the old portage be- 
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tween Lake Couchiching and the Georgian Bay, it runs through a 
valley, with low heights rising on either side. On the northern 
height, about a quarter of a mile from the road, the Indian relics 
now referred to were found. Many skeletons were disturbed, and 
along with these were numerous specimens of native art, beads and 
other ornaments of bone, some curious rings made from the verte- 
brae of the sturgeon; and also glass beads and copper kettles, some 
of the latter with handles and rims of iron. Beside these miscel- 
laneous relics lav two of the large univalve shells of the tropics. 
In this, as in the former cases, the traces of European art fix the 
date of the deposit at a period subsequent to the discovery of 
America by the Spaniards, and in all probability to the explora- 
tions of the French among the Hurons of this district in the early 
part of the seventeenth century.'' 

From The Orillia Packet of De^\ 2 ISOi^ :— 

"Shortly after the close of the Eussian war, an ossuary was 
opened on the farm then owned by the late Michael Brayden, now 
the property of Mr. John Teskey, the west half of lot 3, in the 14th 
concession (nusprinted '11th' in the original) of Medonte. !Mr. 
Brayden was then in California. The ossuary was discovered by 
Messrs. William and Henry Overend, who observed a large, round 
depression, which they supposed had been dug out, and the latter 
removed the leaves and mould with his fingers, until he felt what 
he believed to be a crock. They then obtained spades, and with 
the aid of Mr. Harvie Chisamore, dug up seventeen copper kettles, 
capable of holding from six to fifteen pails of water each. The 
kettles were well preserved, except that the iron bails were some- 
what rusted. The settlers used the kettles for sugar-making years 
after. In the kettles were scores of skulls and bones, some of them 
of men of great height. One skull had two rows of teeth. There 
were no weapons of war, and none of the skulls bore marks of the 
tomahawk or other indications of violent death. Large quantities 
of hair, wampum and beads were found. Also two conch shells, 
supposed to be from the Gulf of Mexico, were among the things duj? 
out. The beads were of copper, bone, and some of shell, strung on 
some kind pf sinew, which was rotten. The hair was in little pack- 
ages, wrapped in birch bark and bound with pieces of hide. Mr. 
Henry Overend estimated the skulls at from seven hundred to a 
thousand in number. The kettles appeared to have been hammered 
out of a solid piece of copper." 

65. On the east half of lot 3, concession 14. H. Wright. In 
the most westerlv field of this farm, and adjoining Mr. Teskey's 
land, on which the last-mentioned site with its bonepit occurs, con- 
siderable quantities of relics were found by the lale George Wright, 
more especially when he cleared the land many years ago. His son, 
Harry Wright, is now the occupant of this farm, which is on the 
line of the Coldwater Road (once an Indian trail), where it crosses 
the North River. 
7 a 
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66. On the east half of lot 1, concession 14. Price's fariu. 
On a gravelly knoll, in a northwesterly direction from the dwelling- 
house and farm buildings, Mr. Price, jun., found some pottery frag- 
ments, and other relics, including an iron tomahawk, all which in- 
dicated a few camps. 

67. On the west half of lot 8, concession 12. Dimcan Mathie- 
8on. There have been found at this site the usual pottery fragments, 
pipes, " skinning stones," etc. It is near the source of Purbrook, 
a feeder of the Coldwater River. 

68. On the west half of lot 9, concession 13. Joseph Overend. 
At this site the occupants have found three or four iron toma- 
hawks, three or four " skinning stones," a mealing stone, or mortar, 
some iron arrow points, pipes, pottery fragments, etc. There were 
several empty holes (arranged in a semi-circle, or half-moon), one 
of which had stones around it. These had probably been used as 
food caches, or were perhaps temporary depositaries of dead bodies, 
awaiting removal to a larger bonepit. 

69. On the west half of lot 9, concession 14. Thos. Murphy. 
A large bonepit was discovered here in 1867 by Michael Thornton, 
of Warminster, who furnishes the following account of it : — There 
were found in it about 300 skeletons, a brass kettle, a copper kettle, 
a metal bowl (something like a " teapot "), glass beads, wampum 
beads, an entire conch shell, pipes, etc. Beside this pit there were 
two isolated graves, each containing a skeleton. The second person 
to examine it in 1867 was Joseph DeClare, Warminster, who sup- 
plied the following data : — The skeletons (those on the bottom of 
the pit, at least) were regularly arranged with their feet toward the 
centre of the pit. (Compare this with the mound on Tidd's Island, 
in the St. Lawrence River, First Archaeological Report (Boyle), 
1887, p. 10). Beads were found around the necks of many of 
these. The indications were that some bodies, with flesh still an 
the bones, had been buried in the bottom of this pit, unlike the 
usual practice in connection with bonepits. In 1885, an antiquarian 
from Toronto, whose name had been forgotten by our informant, 
engaged laborers and made a thorough examination of the pit. But 
he found very little, except a few beads, as everything in the lino 
of trinkets had been previously dug out. At the village itself, which 
is situated at a distance of about forty rods from the pit, iron toma- 
hawks were found in great numbers. This village was situated on 
high ground near a small stream that issues from springs at the 
foot of the hill. The soil in some places is sandy, and gravelly in 
others. Many holes were visible in the ground when I visited this 
place on August 25, 1887, in company with Mr. J. C. Rose, of 
Orillia, at which time the farm was in the possession of Eugene 
Sullivan. But in none of these holes were bones found. Some of 
the holes were arranged in rows. A smaller bonepit, however, is 
said to have been found quite near the village site. 

70. On the west half of lot 10, concession 12. Robert C. 
Hipwell. In and round about the garden the occupants of this lot 
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have found pottery fragments, pipe heads, a stone axe, etc., but no 
iron relics have been reported. This farm was originally settled 
by Commander Steele, R.N., and called " Purbrook " by his fam- 
fly. Commander Steele was the member of the old Canadian Par- 
liament for the County of Simcoe, 1841-4:, and for some time was 
Colonel of the militia of the coimty. His son, Lieut.-Col. S. B. 
Steele, had the command of Lord Strathcona's Horse in South 
Africa. 

71. On the east half of lot 11, concession 11. Chas. W. 
Nelson. The owner and his family have found pipes, pottery frag- 
ments, " skinning stones," an iron tomahawk, etc. Mr. T. F. 
Milne received a few relics from them in 1892, and these passed 
into the Provincial Museum with his collection, in 1898. They 
include a clay pipe (17,125) and "a small and well made celt" 
(17,140). This farm was originally settled by the Rev. George 
llallen, rector of St. George's, Medonte, and after 1840, the resi- 
dent clergyman at Penetanguishene. 

72. On the west half of lot 12, concession 12. John T. Gra- 
ham. Relies have been found here similar to those found at the 
last site. A pit of bones, or grave, was supposed to be here, but on 
examination it did not prove to be one. 

73. On lot 16, concesison 12. Jas. Brownlee. Wm. Orr, of 
lot 17, on which the next site is located, ploughed up thirteen 
iron tomahawks all in one heap at the site on this farm. There is 
a place here with so many pottery fragments that it resembles, or 
would suggest, a pottery factory. The site was probably Algonquin, 
of later date than the Hurons. 

74. On the westjialf of lot 17, concession 12. Wm. Orr. 
They have found here pottery fragments, pipes, iron tomahawks, 
stone axes, knives (iron or steel), and a dagger or bayonet. A 
graveyard of single graves is said to have been found here also. 
The camp sites occur beside the " Indian Hill Road," i.e., the 
original Coldwater Road or Trail. Mr. Orr found three " Indian 
cents " with old date. Indian houses were built alone: the Cold- 
water Road about 1830 at this place, as elsewhere. Like the pre- 
cedinc: site, it was probably Algonquin of later date than the 
Hurons. 

75. Various Indian remains have been found at Coldwater 
Village, where the trail from the Narrow? of Lake Simcoe, near 
OrilHa, had its northerly terminus. The landing was near the line 
between lot 22 and lot 23, in concession 12. Lawrence Heyden 
informed me fin 1899) of a small brass cross (double-barred, or 
Lorraine pattern"), that was dug up in a garden at Coldwater, and, 
in response to my enquiry as to this relic, Wm. Teskey. of Orillia, 
informed me that he found it in a lot adjoining the Orange Hall, in 
the year 1880. It bore on one side the figure of a dove, above 
which were stamped the letters I.N.R.I. The lowest rapids on the 
Coldwater River are now found at this place, and water-mills are 
in operation here. This may partly explain how the Indian viBaire 
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and landing place had its origin, as the land hereabout rises a little, 
while lower down it becomes swampy. It does not appear, how- 
ever, to have been necessary to make a portage past the rapids, in 
early times, at any rate, since J. C. Brokovski, who is well 
acquainted with the district, informed me that according to the 
oldest residents one could formerly go up as far as Lot 15 (Boyd's 
Comers) in a canoe. As the land here is nearly at the present level 
of Georgian Bay, it is probable that no Hurons camped here, be- 
cause in their time the water stood at a higher level than now. 
Storms from the northwest also raise the water level in the long 
arm of Coldwater Bay. It is probable, therefore, that this site was 
altogether later Algonquin, belonging to the period after the water 
had receded. 



XOTES ON N. VICTORIA. 

By Geo. E. Laidlaw. 

The undermentioned persons must be thanked for their dona- 
tions of relics and their aid and assistance during this season : — 

Large flint blade, from Mr. Michael Byrnes, lot 1, con. 6, Car- 
den Tp., found on the boundary near north bank of the Talbot 
River. Dimensions : 9 inches long by 2% broad and % thick. Ma- 
terial, dark grey translucent quartzite. Slender stone pick, from 
Jas. McGirr, P.M., Balsovet P.O. Foimd by Wm. Freeland, near 
the Portage Road, Thorah Tp., Gamebridge P.O. This artifact is 
long and slender, of diorite, with smoothed surfaces, oval, oblong in 
crosq section, one end damaged. Present length 10 inched, original 
length probably 11% inches, width 1 13-16 inch, thickness 1 inch. 
The back ia somewhat rounded. 

Stone knife or scraper, given by S. Truman, site No. 9, lot 22, 
con. 8, Eldon Tp. The edge is on one side; one end is damaged. 
Has the appearance of the ends being shaped as if to form han- 
dles. Present length, 9 13-16 inches. Length of cutting portion, 4 
inches. Width of blade, 2 inches. Greatest thickness on back, % 
inch. Piece of brass from same lot, slightly sharpened on edge: 
(questionable aboriginal article). 

A large iron French axe, from lot 15, con.. 8, Eldon Tp., donat- 
ed by Mr. A. Ferguson, Glenarm P.O., has been reduced by aborig- 
inal methods to present size. Unlike Fig. 79, p. 51, Arch. Report 
for '91, this one had a slice from the lower portion of the blade 
removed, ends of two long cuts, one on each side, and a cross cut at 
the bottom remain to show how this was done. This axe bears the 
same maker's stamp as far as can be made out, as Fig. 79. 

Small stone celt, N.P.R., lot 3, Bexley, from John Black. 

Striped and clouded grey oblong slate gorget, with twp holes. 
Size 3 1.5-16 inches by 1 7-16, by y^ thick. From Ward's Farm, 
15p:*ley P.O., donated by Mrs. R. Campbell, Kirkfield P.O. 
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Oval flint implement, dark grey in color. Size, 4 by 2% by % 
inches thick in centre, well shaped, with good edges, and pointed 
ends. Ovate flint scraper, same material and found with the other. 
Size 2 by 1 1-3 by 5-16 inches. Well made and has obtuse edges at 
ends. These implements are extremely rare in this locality. From 
Neil Sinclair's farm, S. Bay, Balsam Lake, Fenelon Tp., given by 
J. W. Laidlaw. 

Two flint arrow heads, six scrapers, one tooth of unknown an- 
imal, worn smooth on top surface, as if used as a rubber, one perfect 
bone needle, eyed, 2^4 inches long, site 8, head of Portage Road, 
block E, Bexley. Given by J. W. Laidlaw. 

From village site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon, twp. 1. Circular 
hand hammer stone, pitted, with flattened sides, and perimeter, 
showing usage, size 3^ by 4, by 1% inches, 1 irregular shaped 
hand hammer, stone, one side flattened with preparatory pit, a por- 
tion of the perimeter shows abrasion. 

One smoothing stone, 41^ by 3%, by 2 inches. The top is 
smoothed and roimded, bottom flat, smoothed and partially polished. 
Shows traces of wear. The whole surface of stone has been arti- 
ficially smoothed. These stones are also called polishers, or rubbing 
stones. Blade part of broken celt degraded to hanmier. Large 
square axe, smoothed surfaces, length 7 inches; width of cutting 
edge 2^4 inches, and thickness 11/4. This variety is very rare here. 
Blade end of broken celt shows traces of usage on edge, and broken 
surface. One rough chisel, 5 inches long, 1% wide, and a portion 
of another of same sort. One grooved maul, ovoid, limestone pebble, 
8% inches long, 2 inches -wide, and 1% thick, encircled around the 
middle by a slight pecked groove, which is deepest at the top. A 
small fragment is broken out. Has a smoothed surface, and is exact 
coimterpart of the stone heads to the Northwest Indian "coup 
sticks." Two small ovoid pebbles, and one flat oval smoothing 
stone. Seventeen stone discs, from 13-16 to 2 inches in diameter, 
and 1/4 to 13-16 thick, in all stages of manufacture; none perfor- 
ated, but several have perforations started. 

Two circular and smoothed pebbles. Smaller 1 inch in 
diameter and 5-16 thick. Largest 1 13-16 by 7-16 inches. These 
two have been artificially shaped. Two small irregular pebbles, 
limestone, with natural perforations. Though not particularly strik- 
ing, they may have been children's toys, or pendants. All these 
discs, etc., are of limestone, with one exception, whicli \^ granite. 

Forty pottery discs, in all stages of manufacture. One is per- 
forated, several with perforations started. 

One moulded clay bead, with moulded hole, size of boad 1 by 
9-16 inch. A group of six finger-nail imprints is on one side of 
perimeter. The specimen is a rude example of pottery art. 

Seven fragments of clay pipes, and seven fragments of stems. 
One of the pipe fragments is a human mask. 

Thirtf»eTi potterv fraffments, one evidently a portion of a toy 
pot, one with a hole for repairing-thongs, three possessing curious 
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rim structure, one with pattern of rows of finger-nail imprints, the 
rows running in various directions around the rim, and up and 
down the bowl. 

Five bones, showing ends cut off. 

One bone skindresser, comer of edge fractured, 7 inches long, 
made of deer's leg-bone. 

Five bone awls. 

One bone and one horn socketed implements, perhaps used as 
arrowheads. 

Two bone bangles, three large bear tusks, one beaver tooth, 
and two deer horn tines, one of the latter has a portion of side 
removed by grinding. 

Two bone beads, in process of manufacture. Two portions of 
bone heads, one-half of eyed bone needle, one bone point. Ono 
piece of worked soap-stone. One flint arrowhead on side of which 
polishing or grinding has evidently been attempted. One piece of 
steatite (or marble?) pipe, which has been attempted to further 
cut into some other form, for ornamental purpose. Perhaps this 
is usuallv called secondary cutting. Two natural shaped stones, 
with artificial ends. The mealing stones (metates), gneiss slabs. 
Donor of above articles, A. Ferguson, Glenarm. 

From site No. 24, lot 23, con. 1. Seven pot discs, various sizes. 
One clav pipe, flat sides on bowl, and stem having inscribed lines 
for ornamentation. One broken pipe bowl, showing an unusual flat, 
shallow, cup shape. One perforated clam shell. One bear's tusk. 
Ten bone awls. One bone bangle. One bone bead, and several 
fragments. One fragment of beaver's tooth from lower jaw, show- 
ing an artificially formed cutting chisel edge. Carbonized 
com, and a clay nodule. Donor of this lot, A. Ferguson, Glen- 
arm. 

One iron implement, perhaps a bark-peeler, and several small 
pieces of sheet brass, from lot 11, con. 8, Eldon. Given by A. 
Ferguson. 

From site 3, lot 5, con. 5, Bexley. One bone awl, 6 inches in 
length. Three perforated soap-stone beads or discs. One clay pipe^ 
human mask, facing stem or smoker; a secondary stem hole has 
been bored in front of pipe, then the mask faced away from smoker. 
This secondary hole is not unusual here; several pipes have been 
recovered that have been treated in a like manner. Finder of these 
articles, Wellington Irsv^n. Procured by writer. 

One large greenish blue granite boulder mortar, from lake 
shore on site 27, Birch Point, Balsam Lake, lot B.F. 26, con. 3, 
Fenelon Twp. Found by writer. (This specimen is broken in half.) 

From site 23, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon. Three clay pipe bowls, 
ordinary type. One plain stem. One fragment of stem, with snake 
coiled around it. Perforated shell (Helix ?). One large perforated 
clam shell, showing use as scraper. One columella 1% inches long of 
tropical shell. One small sea shell (bivalve). One good bear tooth 
knife. One beaver tooth (lower jaw), e\ndently ground to a very 
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eharp cliieel edge. One bone bangle. Two bone beads. Six bone 
awls. One perforated metatarsal bone. Two fragments of eyed 
bone needles. One long slender bone needle, 2 13-16 incbes in 
length, with shallow side notches at butt end for attachment o£ 
thread. Two slender bone points, with butts shaped to fit sockets. 
Found by writer. 

Bird Pipes. 
The first that we will consider is the owl pipe, which comes 
from a village site on lot 18, con. 15, Tiny Twp., which furnished 
relics described on p. 48, rep.'99, where it was found in the autumn 
of 1900. This is a splen^d specimen of pipe sculpture, material 
being dark greenish, gray striped slate (Huronian). The execution 
and finish are equal to the eaele pipe, p. S?, rep. '90, fig. 86, and 
material nearly the same. The pipe being carved in such a manpor 
that the colorings are in longitudinal stripes down the side, with 



Fig. 34. (23,050). 
the curvilinear shadings in front and at the back, giving a very 
pleasing effect. The transverse section is square, with rounded 
comers. Greatest width from side to side across the breast 1% 
inches, and greatest depth from back to front. 1 5-16 inches. Total 
length of head and body, 4^/^ inches. The bodj' gradually tapers to 
a short tail. The sides are plain, with the exception of a diagonal 
cut from the top of the breast on the right side to the lower part 
of the back, probably conventionalizing a wing. The treatment of 
the head is much better than that of the owl pipe, mentioned 
in rep. 1899, p. 49, and from the well defined tufts on ears on this 
specimen there can be no doubt that it represents the homed owl. 
The beak is clearly cut, and prominent, mouth well defined, eyes 
being represented by circular hollows, with the exception of a few 
lines on the front of the frontal projection, probably representing 
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claws. There are no other diagnostic features marked. The bowl 
is a conical shaped hole, coming out at the shoulders, with a diam- 
eter of 9-16 inch, and a depth of 1 9-16 inches. The stem hole has 
a diameter of 5-1 G inches, with a slightly upwards incline, and is, 
as is usual with these pipes, located in the back, and is conical in 
shape. The drilling in both the bowl and stem-hole has been well 
done. Several drill rings appearing in the lower part of the bowl 
show that diiferent sized drills have been used. The whole surface 
with the exception of the diagonal cut, is smoothed, but not pol- 
ished, and without marks. 

The frontal projection in this specimen is rather more massive 
than is usual, and the perforation, instead of passing from side to 
side, as is usual, is reversed, and goes from top to bottom; this per- 
foration has been bored from both ends with a drill of the same 
size as the stem hole, the narrower diameter gf the centre of the 
hole shows the use of a conical drill. There is a cut on top of 
frontal projection from the hole to outside edge, then straight down 
the centre of front, till it meets with a cutting from the hole to the 
outside edge at the bottom, dividing the face of projection into two 
parts; on the right part are two parallel lines from top to bottom, 
on the left is an X; these may be taken to represent claws. As relics 
showing contact of white men have been found on same site, may 
have a tendency to show that this specimen is a later production qi 
aboriginal skill. Donor, Herbert G. Glaspell, through favor of E. 
W. Glaspell, Rosedale P.O., Ont. 

The raven pipe is of dark slate, or shale, was plowed up 
by Mr. Charles Rennie, Seagrave P. O., Ont., 30 years asro, 
on his farm, lot 18, concession 13, Reach Twp., Ontario Co. 
It is of excellent design and workmanship * or the 
technical detail of the head being well executed, while noth- 
ing represents the wings, the feet being only deep scratches on the 
sides of the somewhat protuberant frontal projection. Tail feathers 
not marked. The remarkable feature about this pipe is the number 
of deep cavities or indentations on shoulders and neck. (See the 
same on monkey pipe, fig. 28, p. 29, report of 1887, and panther and 

* One who lias examined many stone pipes, expressed his opinion of this specimen 
thus : — The material is obscurely veined Huronian slate, and while the general design 
is a somewhat bold one from an aboriginal |)oint of view, there are numerous evidences 
that the working out of the details has \yeen performed by at least two workmen. 
Indeed, the pipe is still unfinished in some respects. 

One of the somewhat interesting facts brought out by a close examination of this pipe 
is that in the making of the oblong hollows, or slots on the shoulders, the end of each 
has been produced in the first instance with a drill, and it is probable that intermediate 
drillings were also made, so that it was (;omparatively easy to remove the dividing 
portions. Indeed, on the right side, where one workman has begun to make slots, the 
evidence of intermediate borings remains. 

In this pipe two stem holes have been bored, the lower one in all probability by 
the first workman. At any rate, it must have been made before the hole to form the 
bowl, and so low that the sharj)-pointed drill used in the latter case failed to tap it. 
For some reason it would seem to have been impossible to prolong the bowl borint^, 
and hence a second stem-hole had to be bored higher, and apparently with the same 
tool that was used to widen the original small hole in the bowl, for the diameters of the 
two now correspond. This is made clear from the fact that the termination - of the 
l)«wl boring appears on the under side of the second or upper stem -hole. D. B. 
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bear pipes, figs. 84, 85, report 1890; also woodpecker and partridge 
pipes, figs. 103, 117, K.Y. State Museum Bulletin on polished 
Btone articles — there being no less than four on right shoulder and 
three on left, with two extra shallow ones; on the neck are three, 
one on each side and one on top; one shallow one is placed between 
the eyes, and one shallow one on each side of head behind the eyes; 
total, ten deep and five shallow. The deep cavities have evidently 
been made by boring holes at a small distance apart, and then grind- 
ing out the space between them. The shallow depressions are mere 
grooves. These pita may have been intended for the reception of 
some foreign substance, after the manner of inlaying, which could 
have-been imbedded in the eyeholes, and colored to suit; gum of 
Bome sort would be a favorable material; and then again, hard sub- 
stances could be used after the manner of the inlaid metal on the 
OjibWa stone pipe of Lake Superior, and the inland shell and ivory 



Fig. 35. [23.(M9). 

of the British Columbia stone ware. The beak is very powerful, 
and has the appearance of being longer, as the lines denoting month 
do not come down to the present point. The nostrils are well de- 
fined by oblique cuts, and the eyes are represented by circular de- 
pressions. Dimensions, length 3% inches, greatest width of body 
13-16 inch, depth of body 1^ inch, length of head 2 inches. The 
posture is such that it resembles the raven bending its head over 
to eat something held in its claws, which is further accentuated by 
the prominence of frontal projection; and it has been suggested 
that this projection was a fish held in the claws, the idea being 
helped by the outside outline. There is a slight protuberance on 
top comer of this projection, having the appearance of something 
that has been broken off. This is in direct proximity to the end of 
the bealc. Distance between back and forehead 2% inches. Below 
the outlines of the feet is a transverse perforation, bored by a coni- 
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cal drill. Bowl and stem holes are in usual position, and have been 
bored by a conical drill. Bowl 1% by % inches in size. Stem hole 
11-16 in diameter, and is of a more obtuse shape than bowl. Im- 
mediately below a second hole has been attempted, for what pur- 
pose it is not definite, unless a miscalculation was made on depth of 
bowl, and then the attempt abandoned. Depth i^ inch, and dia- 
meter 7-16 inch, conical shape. Transverse section of body squarish^ 
with roimded comers, an attempt has been made to delineate the 
wings by longitudinal depressions down the breast, one on each 
side. From the top of shoulders, at the juncture of the neck, two 
cuts begin and pass down on each side of back to end of wings. This 
is a remarkably fine pipe, and is in quite a natural position, and 
shows an enlargement of the aboriginal art idea. 

Several years ago a skeleton was dug up on Foster's far^n, and 
some flints found on the hill. This is due south of site Ifo. 23, on 
next lot, but a close examination revealed nothing of it. 

New Site. 

On west side of Indian Point, Balsam Lake, which juts down 
from the north, and at a distance of about ^U mile fronl the end, 
the writer found traces of aboriginal occupation, which at a later 
investigation disclosed the fact that this was another site. Twelve 
or thirteen ash beds were found, of which six or seven were on the 
immediate shore, which here is a bank very abrupt and rocky, about 
eight or ten feet above water, the actual shore being flat limestone 
rock. The flat on which the village site is, is of sandy loam. The 
**dump heaps" on edge of bank had an external covering of sand, 
which was blown up from the shore, to the depth of several inches. 
A heavy growth of pine has grown over the place since the sit<> was 
occupied, of which some stumps are about four feet in diameter. 
Several heaps were dug into, and the material removed was put 
through a sieve, with the usual results of fragments of pottery and 
pipes, carbonized corn, charcoal, bones, shells, fish scales, bone 
bead, and needle. Burnt stones and fire fractured stones are plenti- 
ful on surface of ground. Flint chips and fragments were very 
frequent. The extent along the shore of the site was about 100 
yards. The site is partially cleared and partially covered with 
underbrush, but has never been plowed, and is adjacent to primeval 
woods. Mr. J. H. Carnegie is owner of property. This makes No. 
82 village, site N. Victoria. 

List and locality of village sites, graveyards, large pits, and 
cache pits, to date, corrected : — 

No. 1. Eummerfield Hill, lot 1, North, Portage Eoad, Bexley 
Twp., N. Victoria, with graveyard located. 

2. Logan's TTill, lot 22, concession 3, Eldon Twp.. N. Victoria. 

3. Corbett's Hill, lot 5, con. 5, Bexley Twp., N. Victoria; 
graveyard not located. 

4. Heaslip's Point, Balsam Lake, lot 2, North West Bay, Bex- 
ley Twp., N. Victoria. 
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5. McKague's. lot 9, con. 3, Bexley Twp., N. Victoria; cacho 
pits not located. 

6. Smith's, lot 18, Gull River Eange, Bexley Twp., N. Vic- 
toria; cache pits located; graveyard not located. 

7. Benson's, lots west l/^ 5 and 6, con. 2, Bexley Twp., N. 
Victoria; cache pits located. 

8. Head of Portage Road, Balsam Lake, block E, Bexley, N. 
Victoria. 

9. Truman's, lot 22, con. 8, Eldon Twp., N. Victoria. 

10. McDonald's, lots 44 and 45, South, Portage Road, Eldon 
Twp., N. Victoria. 

11. Perrington's, Long Point, east ^ of lot 29, con. 1, Feno- 
lon Twp., N. Victoria. 

12. Carnegie's, Indian Point, Balsam Lake, Bexley Twp., 1^. 
Victoria; graveyard not located; modern Indian graves and remains 
of houses (chimneys) located. — ^No. 1. 

13. Newby's, lot 2, con. 11, Mara Twp., N. Ontario. 

14. Rumney's, lots 56 and 57, Front Range, Somerville Twp., 
N. Victoria. 

15. Wallace's, lot 60, Front Range, Somerville Twp., N. Vic- 
toria. 

16. Moore's Hill, lots 19 and 20, Gull River Range, Bexley 
Twp., N. Victoria; large pits located. 

17. Ead's, lot 24, con. 2, Somerville Twp., N. Victoria. 

18. Reid's (Head River), lot 25, con. 3., Digby Twp., ?f. Vic- 
toria. 

19. Campbell's (Deer Lake), lot east ^ of 1, con. 8, Laxton 
Twp., N. Victoria. 

20. Barrack's, block E, lake shore, Bexley Twp., N. Victoria; 
modem graves located on shore near by. 

21. Eraser's, lot 21, con. 9, Eldon Twp., N. Victoria. 

22. Chrysler's, lot 17, con. 3, Carden Twp., N. Victoria; large 
pits located. 

23. Clarke's, lot 12, con. 1, Fenelon Twp., N. Victoria; grave- 
yard not located. 

24. Brown's, lot 23, con. 1, Fenelon Twp., N. Victoria; grave- 
yard not located. 

25. McKenzie's, lot E part 22, con. 1, Fenelon Twp., K Vic- 
toria. 

26. Jamieson's lot W. 1/2 23, con. 2, Fenelon Twp., '^. Vic- 
toria: embankment and two graveyards located. 

27. Birch Point, South Bay, Balsam Lake, lot BF 26, con. 3, 
Fenelon Twp., N. Victoria. 

28. McArthur's, lot west part 26, con. 4, Fenelon Twp., N. 
Victoria. 

29. Lee's, lots 69-71, Front Range, Somerville, K Victoria. 

30. Winterboum, lots 11-12, con. 8, Laxton Twp., N. Vic- 
toria. 

31. Hilton's, lot 12, con. 7, Laxton Twp., N. Victoria. 
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32. Carnegie's, No. 2, Indian Point, on west side. Balsam 
Lake. Bexley Twp., N. Victoria. 

Modem or recent Indian graves located on Heron Island, 
Lower Mud Lake, Garden Twp., on Carnegie's Point, and on shore 
at block E, Bexley, Balsam Lake; also mound graves on Ghost 
Island^ Balsam Lake. 

Up to late years Indian Point was an Indian reserve. The 
remains of the houses used there can be plainly seen. 

Corrections in report, 1900 : — 

Stone pipe, fig. 23, p. 21. Comes from Tiny Twp., Simcoe Co. 
- Stone pipe, fig. 24, p. 21. Comes from Fenelon Twp. 
Bone fish hook, fig. 29, p. 23. Comes from Fenelon Twp. 
Second legend of embankment on site 26, lot w. i^ 23, con. 2, 
Fenelon : — 

Donald McKenzie of Cambray P.O. was informed over 40 
years ago by one, John McDonald (from Badenoch, Scotland), that, 
he first saw the embankment 67 years before that, and that the 
curves and edges were sharp and distinct. An Indian had told him 
(John McDonald) that this embankmenj was built by the French, 
who came in by the way of Beaverton (to the west), and were 
attacked and defeated by the Indians. The slain of both parties 
were buried on the spot, in two different places. The French near? 
est to the embankment; certainly the two graveyards seem to bear 
this story out. 



NOTES ON CANADIAN POTTERY. 
. Br F. W. Waugh. 

The art of making pottery has long since disappeared among 
the Indians once claiming Ontario as their himting grounds. This 
was a natural consequence of the introduction of copper kettles 
and other vessels of European make, which were stronger and 
lighter than the Indian ware. 

Historical references to the manufacture of native pottery are 
few and unsatisfactory, so that we are obliged to piece out our in- 
formation from this source by the study of a small number of 
entire pots, and the numerous fragments found on the sites of 
ancient villages. 

Many of these fragments exhibit a laminated edge, and a ten- 
dency to scale away in layers, which gives an indication of the 
manner in which the vossels were constructed. This was no doubt 
accomplished bv joining: and moulding slabs of clay of the proper 
thickness, adding more where necessary, and by smoothing and 
shaping the whole with some simple tool, such as a wooden paddle 
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or a elan shell, used with water. (Figs. and). Round-bottomed 
pota were the invariable rule among the Indians of this region, who 
were mainly of Iluron-Iroquois or Algonkin origin; why were the 
bottoms made of this shape ! No doubt vessels with such bottoms 



Fig. 36. (No. 3,146). 

were stronger than flat-bottomed ones, and bo less liable to break- 
age, and could also be made to stand more readily in hollows in 
the ground, which usually answered for both table and fireplace. 
Some of our most eminent archaeologists express the belief that 
a rounded hollow was made in the sandy soil, of the same size and 



Fig. 37. (No. 8,a09), 

shape as the lower portion of the intended vessel. In the hollow 
thus formed, the bottom would be quickly and easily built up, anJ 
support would be afforded the whole vessel in the plastic state. 
Drying: could then take place without the removal of the pot. Some 
specimens in the provincial musuem present the appearance of 
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having been patted all over the outside while stUI plastic, or partly 
so ; thu occurs especially on the lower parts of vessels, and appears 
to have been done with some object having a small surface, in some 
instances; other specimens bear the appearance of having been 
similarly treated with a paddle vn-apped with cord, or some sort of 
woven fabric. This was probably intended to weld and solidify the 




bottom, which had previously been manipulated mainly from tbu 
inside. 

The material used was common clay, which was nearly always 
obtainable from the bank of some stream. This material was crushed, 
and made into a dough, with water. To this was added a quantity 
of granite, burnt and pulverized, which no doubt gave a hard siir- 
facf , hut would need to be added in moderation, as it would increaso 



Fig. 39. (No. 8,898). 
the friability of the vessels. In fact, it is owing to the presence 
of these granite particles that pots found in the damp earth are 
DBoally broken, and readily crumble to pieces. Judging from the 
number of fragments found in camp refuse, pottery must have 
been rather short-lived at best. It was possible, however, to mend 
vessels not too badly broken, and render them still serviceable for 
culinar\- purposes. Thb was done by the simple method of drilling 
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holes on each side of the crack and binding the parts with cord. 
Thia practice fully accounts for the drilled holes sometimes found 
in fragments of pottery. 

In Ontario generally, the standard type or form for pots was 
that of a wide-mouthed jar or vase, with a round bottom. Some 
pots have been found possessing a single ear or lug. 

Pots were, no doubt, used principally to contain water, and as 
cooking utensils. The latter use is plainly evidenced by the incrus- 
tation of burnt food still to be found adhering to the inner sides of 



Fig. 40.( No. 6,822). 

vessels, and even of fragments. Pots are sometimes found ir. 
graves, where they were placed to hold food for the departed spirit, 
but there is no reason to suppose that any were made especially for 
this purpose, in our part of the country at least. * 

In speaking of pottery, we must not forget to mention the 
clay pipe, the making of which is usually credited to the men. 
Pipes of this kind were of various shapes, but one or two forms 
seem to have met with especial favor. (Figs. 7, 30 and 40). The 
making of the hole through the stem would seem to have been tha 
moat difficalt operation. This was accomplished by forming the 
stem around a thong, or a flexible twig, which would be destroyed 
in the process of burning. 

• " The reader will observe that considerable care has been tJiken in referring to, 
or ID desoribiDg, vesaela of shell or of earthenware, to note whether or not they were 
imperforate as to the base. This, it may he well Co explain to m>me, has been done in 
reference U> a custom obtaining to a considerable extent in Florida where vesseb placed 
with the dead often boil the hotCom knocked out. the base perforated, or a hole made 
in the baae at the time of manufacture, preaiimably ' to kill ' the vessel to free its 
aoul to aceompany that of the dead person. This curious custom has been regarded as 
peculiar to Floritla, but it is intcreating to note a possible observance of it to a limited 
extent in the mounds of the Georgia coast. It ia well to note, however, that in 
cinerary uma, perforation of base is never met with." 

Clarencb B. Moore, in "Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Georgia Coast." 
P. 9 Philadelphia, 1897. 
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Considerable variety, witbin certain limits, is shown in the 
surface decoration, which seems to have been much in vogue then. 
This took the form of a border around the rim. and also aroiiml 
the shoulder or portion just below the neck. Very seldom wa8 any 
attempt made at decorating the whole exterior. Fig. 41.) Here 
■n-e have a view of an interesting stage in the infancy of an art. 



Fig. 41. (No. 8,371J. 
We are also near enough to its source to ask whence it came. What 
prompted these primitive savages to repeat a simple pattern, there- 
by forming a border ! The question is easier asked than answered. 
There seems to be little to warrant the supposition that the ordinary 
designs had any more significance than similar designs possess at 
the present time. "They were no doubt the outcome of that artistic 

///////// 
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Pig. 4.5. Fig. 46. Fig. 47. 

phase of human nature which finds satisfaction in the same mode 
of expression to-day. It seems probable, moreover, that they were 
hit upon in the first place quite by accident. Some vessel, befoTB 
drying, may have received certain marks, accidentally or otherwise; 
these may have been repeated simply in imitation, or to disguise the 
marks of the accident; the result wonld be found pleasing to the 
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eye, hence the evolution of the border. The simplest border con- 
ceivable would be a series of dots or dashes. (Fig- 42.) Designs as 



Fig. 49. Fig. 50. (17.018) Fig. 51. (7,906) 

No. (10,506) 

simple as this are found on many pots. An advance upon this would 
be a series of parallel vertical or oblique lines (Fig. 48), a pattern 
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ai.=o often found. Oblique lines could be made in two directions, 
and Ufled in single or double rows (Fig. 44). The latter combination 
would very eaeilv lead to the angular or arrow-shaped design (Fig. 
44). Other patterns were obtained by two sets of oblique lines, as in 
Fig. 45. The latter design is found with perhaps more fre- 
quency than any other among the more complicated designs, and 
seema to be what we might call a representative or typical pattern. 
It is to be noted that the only artistic elements used were straight 
lines; no curves are to be found, except that lines are frequently 
made to nm parallel with scalloped rims. No animal or plant 
forms were used. Pipes were certainly made to represent men and 
other animals, but this would come in for consideration under a dif- 
ferent artistic treating from pure design. It is also true that small 



Fig. 82. (20,026) 

circles were sometimes used, but these were stamped with hollow 
stems, or bones, not drawn freehand. It is impossible to describe 
all the patterns found on pottery; suffice it to say that the possibili- 
ties of the straight line seem to have been almost exhausted in the 
great variety of nattems to be found. . 

The designs mentioned were usually traced in the clay by some 
pointed instrument. The only raised work attempted was the mak- 
ing of small bosses or eminences by punching holes in the clay from 
the inside of the pot (Tie;. 48). The line itself admitted of some 
variety; accordingly we find impressions of twisted strings, or of 
slender sticks closely wound with cord, and markings which might 
be made by the light impression of some coarse fabric. Other mark- 
ings, sometimes attributed to the use of a notched wheel or roiil- 
ette, were probablv made by an instrument similar to Fig, 61, u 
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there is no ground for believing that our Indians had advanced so 
far in mechanics as to make use of a wheel revolving on an axle. 
It is difficult to say with what some impressions were made. Comb- 
like tools of bone were probably used as markers. Many pointed 
pieces of bone are found around village sites wliich are much too 
blunt to have been used as awls, and were probably employed as 
markers also. The difference between a pointed bone that may 
have been used as an awl and one that could not be made to serve 
such a purpose is shown in figs. 50-51. Almost anything would serve 
as a marker in an emergency, even to a sharp thumb-nail, with 
which the patterns on a few pieces in the museum were executed. 
Fig. 49 suggests its use as a tool for patting the outer surface, or 
possibly for tracing parallel lines. There is no doubt that tools for 
making arid embellishing pottery, varied somewhat according to the 
fancy of the maker. This would naturally be the case in the crude 
condition of mechanical arts generally, and of pottery-making in 
particular. 

ON THE PAGANISM OF THE CIVILIZED IROQUOIS OF 

ONTARIO.* 

By David Boylk. 

It has often been a subject for doubt whether this or that prim- 
itive people, if left to itself, would have emerged into civilization — 
in other words, it has proved a matter of uncertainty whether the 
people concerned, possessed the potency of progress. In some casef 
Dame Nature has relentlessly cut off the supply of raw material 
before the experiment was well begun, and in others but a short 
time afterwards, showing us, at any rate, that the elements of suc- 
success were nullified, and worse than nullified, by contact with 
superior peoples. 

Respecting no division of the human race has there been more 
diversity of opinion as to innate possibilities of improvement than 
with regard to. our American Indians. But the terms just men- 
tioned are of very wide application — much too wide to make it pos- 
sible for anyone to arrive at a conclusion; for what is true of one 
stock, or of one group in a stock, may be wholly, or krgely, inap- 
plicable to any other division or subdivision. 

The Huron-Iroquois believe that they themselves originated 
from a hole under a hill on the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
river. Their traditions further declare that on account of a great 
dissension which took place, those who were latterly kno^vn more 
specifically as Hurons, and have been regarded by Brinton and Hale 
on philological groimds as the senior branch, fourid their way by 
fircnitous routes to the country which lies north of Toronto, on 

•Read before the British Association in Bradford, Sept. 5th, 1900, and re- 
printed from The Journal of the Authro polo^cal Institute, Vol. XXX., July- 
Dec., 1900. 

The present paper is an attempted analysis of Iroquois pa^an belief, based 
on the details given in the Ontario Archaeological Report in 1898. 
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the south shore of the Georgian Bay ; while the portion we call 
Iroquois took a southerly course and occupied the northern and 
central part of what is now the State of New York. 

Other two not inconsiderable bodies found excellent hunting- 
grounds still farther west, on the northern aivi southern shores of 
Lake Erie, the former being known to us as the Attiwandarons, or 
Neutrals, and the latter as the Eries, or Cats. Other divisions lying 
south of the main body were the Tuscaroras and Andastes. It is 
wholly with those who made their home in New York and ulti- 
mately in Ontario, that we are now concerned. 

It is unnecessary for present purposes to follow the history 
of these people from the date of their first contact with the French. 
Let it suffice to say that early in the seventeenth century they be- 
came the undying enemies of France, on account of an attack that 
was made on them by Champlain, who allied himself with the 
Hurons of Ontario, and thus initiated a series of wars that con- 
tinued until the French were compelled to retire from the continent. 
This almost chronic state of hostilities, however, did not prevent 
French missionaries from devoting themselves to the conversion of 
these most untamable of savages, a small portion of whom became 
Roman Catholics, and have left descendants living now at St. Kegis 
and Caughnawaga on the St. Lawrence. Protestant missionaries 
also, both Dutch and English, met with some success ; but still a 
very large minority remained true to paganism, so that of thooe 
>vho, on account of their loyalty to us, left the newly formed United 
States to take up their abode in Canada, nearly one-fourth clung 
to the belief of their forefathers. To-day the proportion of avowed 
pagans to professing Christians is about the same, and we have, 
therefore, on the Grand River Reserve in Ontario a pagan popula- 
tion of fully one thousand persons. There is another settlement on 
the Bay of Quinte at Deseronto, all the members of which are 
Mohawks, and profess Christianity. 

It will be seen very readily that a condition of society in which 
paganism openly professed and practised has existed side by side 
with Christianity for nearly three hundred years cannot fail to pos- 
sess many features of peculiar interest to the ethnological student, 
and to afford much material for profound study. 

One of the first things that obtrudes itself on the attention of 
a visitor, even during a brief stay among the Iroquois, is the utter 
indifference of Christian or of pagan to the religious convictions of 
each other. In their Council or governing body of fifty-two mem- 
bers both beliefs are represented; yet no recriminations, or cause? 
of difference occur on this account. Many of the so-called Christ- 
ians are influenced largelv bv old-time predilections, and either 
attend no place of worship at all, or would just as soon put in an 
appearance at a pagan festival in the long-house. Still it must be 
acknowledged that there are whole families on the Reserve which 
are as tnily Christian as birth, bringing-up, and Indian nature ren- 
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der possible; but one's opinion of the possibiKties need not be 
unreasonably high. 

The pagan does not regard himself, nor is he regarded by 
others, as being in any degree, or in any sense, inferior. He is not 
ostentatiously a pagan otherwise than in connection with the regu- 
lation feasts, such as those of the New Year (when the white dog 
is burned), the strawberry-dance, the corn-dance, and many others. 
Indeed, it is not characteristic of the Indian to be ostentatious in 
any capacity, except that of a brave, and, for the Iroquois, the days 
of bravery in his sense have long since departed. In his religious or 
ceremonial dances he may deck himself gorgeously with bead-work, 
cheap jewellery, feathers, and highly colored garments, but there 
is an evident lack of individuality about him notwithstanding. He 
seems to regard himself merely as an anybody ; as a quite indif- 
ferent unit of his clan; as one who happens to have the necessarv 
garments for such a display, and whose impersonal or clan duty it 
is to appear in any sort of grotesque costume he pleases. Other 
men please themselves also by attending the most solemn feasts in 
everyday clothing. Most of the younger fellows appear in fashio;!- 
able tailor-made garb, with linen collars and bright silk neckties. 
The women dress, as a rule, more carefully and conservatively than 
the men, their chief article of apparel besides their gowns or dresses 
being a brightly colored shawl, either of some strong uniform color 
or of a large tartan pattern. 

Now as to the worship itself. Originally it was, as a matter 
of course, purely of a natural kind; that is to say, it was foimded 
wholly on the exnerience of the race respecting everyday pheno- 
mena, the occurrence of which was accounted for by explanatory 
tales based on anthropomorphic and zoomorphic grounds. Thus tlie 
sun would appear to have been regarded as an animate beiag, with 
whom^ in time, became associated the Great White Wolf, if, indeed, 
it was not itself this very animal. Whiteness, it may be observed, 
was always associated in the Indian mind with the East, and, in time, 
with goodness, success, and health. The other cardinal points were 
also connected with their respective colors. In some mythologies 
the deer became the mediator of the sun, and in others the turtle. 
Among nearly all American peoples the rattlesnake was of supreme 
importance, yet we do not find this creature represented among the 
totems of the Iroquois. Animism, or spiritism, pervaded every nook 
and cranny of Indian belief. Not only could the lower animals con- 
verse %vith one another, and arrange plans to benefit their human 
friends, or plots for the discomfiture of their enemies, but the hilLs, 
the rocks, the streams, the trees, and every object in nature, as well 
as those produced by art, possessed a spirit. 

They also had their equivalent of the "fairies" of the Old 
World — little people who held the power to assist men, or to pla,>* 
them infinite mischief. 

Certain places were, to use a Scottish phrase, "no' canny.-' 
Among the Iroquois such places were mostly near rapids, or were 
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the rapids, but sometimes they were in the form of caverns, or of 
beetling cliflfs, on the shores of rock-bound lakes. On approaching 
or in passing such spots placatory offerings of tobacco were made, 
and sometimes objects of considerable value were dropped into the 
water. 

To dreams, our Iroquois, with all his congeners, was an abject 
slave, for he regarded them as the experiences of the first of hi* 
three souls, the second being the one which always remained with 
his body, and the third that which became visible as a shadow. 

Roughly, this was the mental attitude of the Iroquois to natjire 
and natural phenomena until the appearance of Ayontwatha, the 
"Hiawatha" of Longfellow, who, however, makes an ethnological 
muddle by assigning an Iroquois culture-hero to Algonkin legend. 
Ayontwatha was, first of all, a political reformer, if we may so 
dignify one who lived in such a crude condition of society: but his 
success in bringing about a confederation of the Caniengas, Senecas, 
Cayugas, Onondagas, and Oneidas must have exercised a very pow- 
erful influence in modifying some beliefs and intensifying others 
amonff all these "nations" or tribes. 

We know not when he lived, despite attempts that have been 
made both by Indians and by whites to determine his date. But, 
in any event, there came a time when the spirit of change enterei 
the minds of the Iroquois, and henceforth thev became more adap- 
tive and morfi modifiable than their surrounding Algonkin neigh- 
bors. Thus 'it was, in large measure, that they proved themselve* 
such unconquerable and resourceful opponents of European, and 
especially of French, aggression. 

After falling under purely British influence the number of pro- 
fessing Christians rapidly increased, but, as has already been pointed 
out, fully twenty-five per cent, have remained steadfastly pagan. 

It is from this point that our study of Iroquois paganisnx be- 
comes interesting, because it was impossible that Christian and 
pagan doctrines and practices could long exist in proximity without 
some modifying influences extending from the stronger to the 
weaker side. Long before this time, however, the Iroquois, in com- 
mon with many other native races, had, perhaps unconsciously, 
adopted the idea of a Great Spirit from the missionaries, for in the 
aboriginal pantheon no one being of this kind exercised supremo 
power, or even seemed to take any interest in the work of the other 
spirits, an idea based no doubt on the customs of the Indians them- 
selves, over whom no one man exercised absolute sway. 

Having adopted the idea of a Great Spirit, the admission of 
some other beliefs became easier, not because they had any logical 
connection at all, for logic is quite foreign to the primitive mind, 
but because, perhaps of the familiarity consequent on intercourse 
with Christians, both white and of their own kind. 

It was probably on account of knowledge arrived at in some 
such way that an Onondaga, by name Ska-ne-o-dy-o, who lived at 
the end of the eighteenth century (in 1790, according to some), de- 
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dared himself a prophet and claimed to have had intercourse with 
divine beings. His congeners, by this time, knew enough about 
Christianity to be in some measure prepared for a message from 
the Great Spirit, and their peculiar notions concerning soul-experi- 
ences fitted in with the announcement of Ska-ne-o-dy-o that he had 
been favored with an interview by four beings in heaven. Un- 
doubtedly the Indians had heard of the Trinity, but as three is an 
unsatisfactory number to the Indian mind, we here have a refer- 
ence to four persons, or the Four Angels, for although Ska-ne-o-dy-o 
saw only three, the fourth one was always present. 

It IS somewhat remarkable that although this revelation is of 
such a comparatively recent date, there is a good deal of confusion 
respecting what is known of the circumstances by the friends and 
relations of the prophet; but this only goes to show us how extreme- 
ly difficult it is to get at the truth in such matters, and how littlo 
confidence we may place in tradition, if we demand exactitude. 

All the stories, however, agree in the statement that Ska-no-o- 
dy-o^s revelation came to him while he was in a trance, so that we 
need not care whether this condition lasted for only a few hours 
or until he came to himself on the fourth day. He did not profess 
that he had seen the Great Spirit, but only the four beings who 
were commissioned by the Great Spirit to deliver His message. 
These were yoimg men, dressed in the height of Indian fashion, and 
carrying bows and arrows. Here we have a compromise andi a 
correspondence, the former as to the number, and the latter ap t^ 
the office; for Christian teaching always introduces a medium of 
communication between the Creator and His people. As a mat- 
ter of course, the four persons were Indians, and behaved in Indian 
manner, for otherwise the appeal to Indian minds would have lost 
much of its effect. Still, Ska-ne-o-dy-o perceived clearly enough 
that his people required a new gospel — one that would correspond 
in a measure t.o the altered circumstances in which they f oimd them- 
selves, and that would, to some extent, place them on a level with 
white men. Himself, no doubt, unaware that a belief in the Great 
Spirit was one of comparatively recent acquirement, he urged the 
people to offer prayers to Niyoh, the Creator, but he adds a touch 
of Indian anthropomor|>hi8m when he teaches that all such addresses 
must be made before noon, on the ground that, as the Great Spirit 
goes to sleep in the afternoon, he cannot then hear anything said to 
Him. These pravers were merely an adjunct to the old-time dances 
which were to be maintained; for the angels said to Ska-ne-o-dy-o, 
'TTou must worship Niyoh, the Great Spirit, by dancing the turtle- 
dance at the new moon when the strawberry ripens. At the new 
moon of the green com you shall give a thanksgiving-dance. In tho 
mid-winter at the new moon you shall give another thanksgiving- 
dance. You shall have a thanksgiving-dance at the new moon at the 
time of making sugar. You shall dance at the new moon of planting 
time, and pray for a ffood harvest. You shall dance at the new 
moon of the harvest-time, and give thanks for what the Great Spirit 
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has given you." Oral prayer was therefore, largely, the result of 
European influence, something with which the Indian had become 
to some extent acquainted, and something that was of compara- 
tively easy assimilation. 

Even the matter of the prayers, however, is in the nature of a 
compromise, for the addresses to the Great Spirit are rather in the 
fonn of requests that He will command other entities to do their 
duty, the performance of which, but for His orders, might be done 
either reluctantly, or not at all. Take, for example (remembering 
meanwhile, the animism which pervades the Indian mind), the fol- 
lowing petitions in the prayer which is used at the Burning of the 
White Dog in connection with the New Year festival : — 

"We ask that the sun will continue to shine on us and make all 
thiuo^ grow. 

"We ask that the moon may always give us light by night. 

"We ask that the clouds may never cease to give us rain and 
snow. 

"W« ask that the winds may always blow. 

*^e ask that the trees and plants may always grow. 

"W'j ask that Thou wouldst send all sorts of animals for food 
an«l clothing, and make the birds increase in number." 

In this modem form of prayer it will be observed that Rawen 
Niyoh, thi» Great Spirit, is addressed as controller and director: in 
older (but not the oldest) forms of address, which certainly are not 
prayers, the iininiistic and individually independent idea comes out 
strongly, as when, for example, at the green-com-dance the head 
man, or tpenker, says, "We thank the earth for all the things that 
grow for food," and at a Cayuga sun-dance, at which I was present, 
the old Chief opened the ceremonies by thanking the earth for 
having yielded grass, trees, tobacco and medicine, the sun for giv- 
ing light and heat, the moon for making dew, and the thunder for 
supplying rain and for preventing serpents from coming up through 
the gronnd and destroying the people. And then comes this: '^e 
thank the 1 our Angels for protecting us*from sickness, disease, and 
accident, and the Great Spirit for providing everything and govern- 
ing all things, although we cannot see Him and never will see Him, 
unless wo UTC: good." Here the stock and the grafts are quite dis- 
tinguishable; the ancient phrases remain much as we may suppose 
thcu! to hnve been for centuries, while Rawen Niyoh and the Four 
Angels fire a ]ilain addition without the remotest attempt to modify 
the old or assimilate the new. 

T;ie aniioistic nnd the anthropomorphic assert their sway once 
more? when wc; urc c^'avely informed that Rawen Niyoh also thought 
it wouln bo a good plan to have some Thunderers, to whom he gave 
power to take charge of the whole world, telling them to use plenty, 
of cold wnter in their work, as lone: as the world and the people 
should last. "ITe said to the Thunderers, 'You may go among the 
peoph just whenever yon like, and give them all the water they 
necr^*' and we know that all the plants and trees are pleased when 
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the cold ^\Jiter ccines to the earth. They are glad the Thunderers 
ha^'c not forgotten them. Niyoh also told the Thunderers to kill 
anytliiag tlint mignt be unlucky to the people.*' 

The Indian Angels vouchsafed to Ska-ne-o-dy-o other informa- 
tion, some of which had reference to what we may suppose the best 
of his people had always believed, but some of it imdoubtedly in- 
spired by Christian influence. Thus they told him that Niyoh in- 
tended men and women to marry and have families; that the child- 
ren were to be treated kindly, not to be provoked in any way, not to 
be despised for ugliness or awkwardness, never to be whipped; that 
homeless children should be adopted by married persons without 
families; and that no person in want should be turned away hungry 
from one's door. In all this, as well as in what appertains to the 
holding of dances, or festivals, we have what is native, or nearly so; 
but when Ska-ne-o-dy-o declares that the four persons said, "Your 
people must not play cards," and '^Niyoh says it is wicked to play 
a fiddle, and wrong to drink rum," he is profiting by his contact with 
white people. The reasons adduced for the last-named inhibition 
are truly Indian. 'TDf," said the prophet, "you are dnmk when you 
go hunting, the animals will smell you a long way off and keep out 
of your way; if you go a-fishing the fish will hide; if you are driving 
a horse the smell of the rum will make him run away; your dog will 
not like you; your com and pumpkins and tobacco will not grow; 
if you try to dance or to run, or to sit still, you will have no sense ; 
everything will go wrong." 

It might be difficult to find a better illustration of purely abori- 
ginal and illogical reasoning than this is. Incapacity to hunt, fish, 
manage a dog or a horse, or to cultivate plants is attributed to the 
intelligence of these things; they know that the man has been drink- 
ing too much, and for this reason fear him, or despise him; and it 
is only when the man tries to sit still, or to run, or to dance when 
dnmk, that he himself will discover his lack of sense. 

The inhibitions respecting cards and the use of the fiddle were 
no doubt intended by the "four persons" — i.e., by Ska-ne-o-dy-o — to 
prevent too much social intercourse with white people, the former 
on account of the Indians' well-known gambling propensities, and 
the latter owing to their equally notorious desire for the strong 
drinks which usually accompanied such festivities a century ago. It 
was no doubt also intended to prevent any assimilation of the native 
feasts or dances with the white people's social gatherings — perhaps, 
indeed, this was the main consideration. 

Gambling in sreneral, however, was not forbidden, only gam- 
bling with cards. The Indian prophet was too well aware how utterly 
impossible it would be, even were he wishful, to abolish this practice 
among his people. Twice a year, at the great public feasts, it is 
allowable to play for stakes; and at home, or elsewhere, the people 
can always do as they please in this respect. 

The foasts or dances so often referred to were, and are, a sten\ 
necessity. Without these, life to the pagan Indian would not be 
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worth living, and one of them is held on every possible occasion iu 
addition to the regular, seasonable, ceremonial affairs to which re- 
ference has already been made. But, in accordance with present 
custom, some of the latter are set apart for thanksgiving. Xow the 
giving of thanks (in our sense) for anything is wholly foreign t^ 
Indian nature, as, indeed, it is perhaps to aboriginal nature every- 
where. It is an acquired method of expression, and whether the 
sentiment of gratitude has yet been acquired is another question. 

Agreeably to the totemic idea, thankfulness is out of place, or 
rather has no existence in any of life's conditions. For primitive 
man in his tribal relations, individualism has but a hazy meaning, if 
any at all. He gives as freely as he takes, neither expecting nor 
giving thanks, but his associations with us have taught him to com- 
ply with form at least, and thus in some measure to remove from 
himself the reproach of the white man respecting Indian "ingrati- 
tude." We find, therefore, that Ska-ne-o-dy-o has introduced ex- 
pressions of thankfulness in connection with some of the ceremonbil 
feasts, but it is also observable in the older and slightly adulterated 
dance-speeches that not a word of this kind occurs. Take, for ex- 
ample, the address of the head man at the Burning of the White 
Dog, notwithstanding its ostensible appeal to Niyoh. Following 
what may be called the invocation, he asks that the sun, moon, 
clouds, and winds may continue to perform their duties; that the 
warriors, young men, and women may be preserved in health and 
strength; that medicine-plants and fruit trees may continue to grow; 
that game may be abundant for food and clothing; and he concludes 
with the self-righteous and unconsciously humorous ^vish, "May the 
scent of the tobacco I have thrown on the fire reach Thee to let 
Thee know we are still good, and that Thou mayest give us all that 
we have asked." 

With the introduction or adoption of the belief in a Great 
Spirit — "One, you know, that bosses all the other spirits, and the 
little peoples, and Ta-ron-ya-wa-gon, and Ong-we-ho-gon, you know,*' 
as a Seneca once explained to me — it became necessary to provide 
some means of communication between heaven and earth in addi- 
tion to prayer and thanksgiving, which, alone, are somewhat t^o 
intangible for this purpose. The Burning of the White Dog was 
tlierefore seized as a fitting occasion for the sending of messages 
heavenwards. But this long antedates the appearance of Ska-ne-o- 
dy-o, who actualy forbade the ceremony, probably because it was a 
subject of ridicule among white people. jN'ot^dthstanding both cir- 
cumstances, our Canadian Iroquois pagans maintain the custom in 
connection with their annual New Year's dance at the time of the 
February new moon, when near the close of a ten days' celebration 
the master of ceremonies reverently says : — 

"Great Master, behold here all of our people who hold the old 
faith, and who intend to abide bv it. 
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"By means of this dog being burned we hope to please Thee, and 
that just as we have decked it with ribbons and beads, Thou Avilt 
grant favors to us, Thy own people. 

^T, now place the dog on the fire that its spirit may find its way 
to Thee who made it, and made everything, and by this means "we 
hope to get all we want from Thee in return." 

In full accordance with Indian belief, the spirit of the dog, on 
reaching Niyoh, will apprise him of the state of affairs on the earth, 
a belief that not only proves a want of faith in the adequacy of 
prayer alone, but which could not have had any reason for its exist- 
ence before Rawen Niyoh himself was introduced to "boss all the 
other spirits." But the killing, burning, or sacrifice of a white dop 
has always, and everywhere over the northern part of our conti- 
nent, possessed some mysterious influence. In our archaeological re- 
port for 1898 some pains have been taken to summarize our know- 
ledge of this custom, whereby it appears that not only with the Iro- 
cpiois, but among the Algonkian, Athabaskan, and Siouan peoples, as 
well as among the more highly cultured Aztecs, the custom of using 
such an animal in one or other of these ways was very generally ob- 
served. 

It may sufiice in this connection to state that in the opinion of 
General Clark, of Auburn, New York, who has made a special study 
of Iroquoian mythology, the white dog is now employed as a substi- 
tute for the white wolf, which formerly represented the sun; and 
Dr. Brinton, quoting Von Tschudi, approves the statement of the 
latter that "white dogs were closely related with cosmogonical and 
culture myths" in many native religions. 

However this may be, the point to be observed here is that our 
present-day pagan Iroquois, having long since forgotten the original 
significance of the rite, now attribute mediatorial or intercessory 
powers to the white dog, the spirit of one of which they despatch 
aiinually to carry a message to Niyoh, or Rawen Niyoh, the Creator. 
Nothing can be more certain than this, that when there was no 
Great Spirit there was no need for the services of a messenger. 

But notwithstanding the evident influences which led to this 
new idea respecting the ofiice of the white dog's annual visit, imply- 
ing fs it does a heaven, as distinguished from a mere "hapi)y hunt- 
ing-ground,'' it is worthy of notice that our Indian friends did not 
take kindly to the idea of a hell, which they have left in the undis- 
turbed possessioij of the white man. Punishment in any case was 
objectionable to the Indian. It may be difficult to reconcile this 
stateinent with our knowledge of the cruelties he inflicted on his 
enemies, whether white or of his own blood; but his purpose on 
such occasions was rather to maintain the honor of his totem, or of 
his tribe, by rendering, or providing, an equivalent for the sufferings 
of his own people when they were in the enemies' hands, as well as 
with a view to test the power of his captives' endurance, hoping, 
if possible, to make them evince signs of pain, and thus prove them- 
selves to be only women. Our pagan Iroquois, then, has no hell, 
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but liis leniency in this respect is more than counter-balanced by his 
exclusiveness respecting heaven, where he admits no white man. 
On the New York Reserve it is asserted that George Washington, on 
account of his goodness to the Indians, has been permitted to go 
half-vay, where he remains speechless, and accompanied by his 
doir; biit on the Grand River Reserve, in Ontario, I have never 
heard but one Indian refer to this exception, and it is not improbable 
that ill time it will be wholly forgotten among Canadian pagans. 
The remark has often been made that certain groups of people 
in various parts of the world have failed to keep pace with neighbor- 
ing groups through sheer inability to advance beyond a given line. 
Among ourselves civilization is a comparatively slow process, and 
with some of us it is of much slower development than it is with 
the mass. American Indians are not a progressive people. They 
assimilate European notions very slowly, and, at best, somewhat 
imperfectly. Tradition and usage are more powerful than appeals 
to action along new lines, even when the advantages of the latter 
course are made plain. It is only when tradition has been deprived 
of its power by the segregation of individuals from national or tribal 
associations that tradition itself ceases to govern. 

If we judge the pagan Iroquois thus, we shall wonder that they 
have been in any way modified by European contact so far as their 
religion is concerned, for they are thoroughly separated from thrsir 
Christian fellows in all that concerns their myths and superstitions. 
It is not with them, as it is with us, a matter of disputation concern- 
ing what constitutes the true religion, for according to their philo- 
sophy it is not necessary that all should be of one faith. The white 
man's God need not be — indeed, is not likely to be — the same being 
as the Indian's God, and here we see how very superficially after all 
the idea of a Great Spirit affects the aboriginal mind. It has never 
been made to fit exactly into the Indian pantheon, which recognizes 
no paramoimt bein^, but leaves the thousand-and-one phenomena to 
the good or bad offices of a thousand-and-one independent spirits, 
or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, to spirits each of whom 
is indopondent in his ovm sphere, for it is within the power of any 
one of these beings to create so much trouble on his own account 
as to compel one or more of th^ others to "come to time'' in any 
matter of dispute. 

The wonder, then, is, not that Iroquois paganism has been to 
some extent modified by Christian influences, but that it has been 
modified so little. One must mingle with these people in their 
homos, in the fields, nt their crames, and in their loner-houses in con- 
nection with their feasts or dances, to appreciate fully their mental 
attitude in this respect. They are utterly imconscious of any simi- 
larity between their own and the white mans' religion. They be- 
lieve that Nivoh, the Great Spirit, has alwavs formed a part of In- 
dian belief, and consequently have no difficulty in accepting the 
story respecting the four persons or angels he commissioned to com- 
municate with Ska-ne-o-dy-o. Similarly they have no hesitation in the 
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offering of specific thanks to Rawen Niyoh, and have perfect faith in 
the intermediary services of the white dog. If we add to these 
a few suggestions respecting conduct, based on the Christian code 
of morals, we have about all for which Iroquois paganism is indebt- 
ed to European culture after a period of more or less direct con- 
tact, lasting for three hundred and fifty years. It is questionable 
whether many other forms of paganism have remained so unchang- 
ed for the same len^h of time, and in anything approaching similar 
circumstances. It is, ineed, a matter of doubt whether several forms 
of Christianity and Mohammedanism have not suffered or benefited 
to a greater extent, even during the space of the present century. 

Here we have in almost their pristine simplicity and crudity 
the music, the songs, the dances, the speeches, and the ceremonies 
of old, but the origin and meaning have long since been forgotten. 
Their maintenace is purely conservative. Even the significance of 
the words of the song is lost, and in many of the ceremonial rote- 
speeches in connection with the feasts, words and phrases are em- 
ployed respecting which even the oldest medicine man has no know- 
ledge. In this, however, they are only a few degrees worse than 
ourselves. The same is true with regard to such customs as the "scat- 
tering of ashes," the spraying of heads with sweetened water, the 
anointing: of heads with sunflower oil, and several other rites. 

It is interesting, also, to note that all these are indulged in by 
the half-breeds, and by some who are more than half white, seem- 
ingly with quite as much zest as by those of purer or wholly pure 
Indian blood. It seems somewhat anomalous, at first sight, to ob- 
serve, engaged in a dance or a dream interpretation, persons of all 
shades of color, from the darkest (which is darker than mulatto) to 
a tint that conveys only the slightest suspicion of Indian blood. 

But the old-time ways are doomed, and will probably disappear 
as a system long before the people die out, for the young men 
mingle more and more with their white neighbors, the young women 
frequently find employment as domestics in "white houses," and 
parents are gradually losing their grip of the ancient forms, al- 
thouffh they cling tenaciously to the superstitions these typify. 

Meanwhile the condition is an extremely interesting and in- 
structive one to the anthropologist, one which in many respects is 
unique in the history of the world. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF FOLK LOKE.» 

Eolk-Lore is crude ethnology, crude cosmogony, crude every- 
thing in science, but beyond all it is crude history, for history to a 
greater or lesser extent comprehends all the others. 

Eolk-Lore is of three kinds — purely mythical, purely tradi- 
tional (or a combination of these), and proverbial. 

* This paper was read at a meeting in Hamilton, June 3rd, 1888, and has already 
appeared in print, or, rather, as a mass of misprints. Since the date of publication a 
number of requests have been made for copies of the pamphlet (now ou^ of print) of 
which it formed a part. D.Ji.* , 
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Before attempting to distinguish what is the one and what is 
the other, let us try, for the time being, to divest ourselves of every- 
thing pertaining to what we call civilization — ^this is not an easy 
task, but let us make the attempt to forget that we can read — ^that 
we ever met anyone who could read, that we know scarcely anything 
of ourselves, and never saw anyone who knows more. If we suc- 
ceed in so-doing we shall be for the moment, in imagination, sav- 
ages. 

But even as such we are in possession of a faculty the marvel- 
ousness of which exceeds, or is at least equal to, the mystery of life 
itself — the faculty of thought. All animals think, but in most cases 
their thoughts are confined to food-supply — or, in other words, their 
thoughts arise from the demands of the stomach — ^they are simple. 
In some of the higher orders thought embraces the interests of the 
species, and may be admitted as being of a compound character, thus 
approaching in some degree to human thought, which is so complex 
in its nature that we designate it "Reason." In other words, the 
lower animals perceive — man conceives. 

Man is a complex thinker; hence, is chief measure, what we 
now call Folk-Lore. The mythical is purely fabulous; the traditional 
usually has at least a thin substratum of fact; and the proverbial 
may be referred to as condensed experience pithily expressed. Xow, 
complexity of thought gives rise to inquiry, which in time becomes 
inquisitiveness, and, subsequently, investigation. Untutored man at 
a very early stage in his existence recognizes that manif estations or 
natural phenomena, are of two kinds, the regular and the irregular, 
or the normal and the spasmodic. Day after day the sun appears and 
disappears — with wide intervals the moon comes and goes — ^the tides 
operate with regular irregularity; but thunder and lightning, rain 
and snow, wind and calm have no stated periods. Herein are involved 
problems he is determined to solve, and which to his own satisfaction 
he does solve after he has fully accounted for his own appearance lu 
some way equally satisfactory to Himself, whether by having emer- 
ged from a hole under a hill, by having dropped from the sky, by 
transformation from pebbles, or in any other of innumerable ai;d 
equally bizarre ways. Creation myths alone, whether of man »mly, 
or of the world at large, might occupy our attention "^or hours, but 
all that is necessary for the present purpose is to pcfint out that 
man's own origin has always been to himself a subject of profound 
contemplation, the mystery of which he generally clears in a man- 
ner highly creditable to his own clan or tribe. 

Now, assuming that we have place. I oui'selveti in the mental 
attitude of primeval man — What then? AVo. arc conscious of our 
existence, and of our surroundings — the hills, the streams, the vege- 
tation, the beasts and the birds: and we are equally so of the heavenly 
bodies, and a natural phenomena. 

It will at once be observed that by no j^ossibility coulu any but 
a first pair have been thus brought face to face with so many mys- 
teries simultaneously, but, in any case, the mysteries were there, 
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and man accepted as his duty the task of accounting for them in 
some way most consonant with his own intellic^jnae. By this it is 
not meant that he said to himself or to anyone else, "AVe n;U3t try 
to find reasons for all these things," but simply that as a result of 
the fact that he was a complex thinker, the several subjects forced 
themselves upon his attention, and he formulated this or tliat theory 
in line with the facts of his experience. Hence it will appear that 
myth-makers were not liars or imposters — they were gropers after 
truth, but, proceeding on false premises they arrived at false or ab- 
surd conclusions, even, indeed as many more intellectually gifted 
ones have done in our own day with all the advantages of learning, 
and the knowledge of centuries to guide them. 

It would not be easy to say just which of tlie numerous nature- 
problems untutored man first undertook to solve, or the order in 
which he took them up. Perhaps no two groups of men apj)roached 
them in the same order, and we are absolutely certain (hat no Iwo 
arrived at exactlv the same conclusions, as has alreadv been indi- 
cated. 

It is admissable, because natural, howe^^er, to suppose that our 
primitive ancestors first tried to account for their own pre-'Buce here, 
and next, perhaps, for that of the lower aiumals on which thoy were 
dependent for subsistence. In many cases it is known that the latter 
were not only believed to have taken precedence on the scene, but 
that from some of them sprung the human race. It is imnecessary 
for the present purpose, however, to do more than allude to the fact 
that this has always proved a prolific source of mvth, ard one wliich 
drove even so highly cultured a people as the anvilent Greeks beyond 
the verge of absurdity, for an explanation. 

Then, too, the presence of the earth itself must be accounted 
for. In Indian legend we have many examples of how thi-^ was 
said to have been brought about, and savage folk all f» 'or the world 
entertain their own views on the subject, just as they do with legard 
to the existence of everything else. 

While the belief has been entertained t-iat the world, the sun, 
the moon and the stars have always existed, some declare that they 
had a beginning, and profess to account for how they were brought 
into being, while nearly all unite in ])ers()nify'ing the heavenly 
bodies, and not a few, too, so regard the earth. 

It would appear, therefore, that the only cixpla.iatiou satisfying 
to undeveloped minds is that which attributes life, and roajsequently 
volition, to inanimate objects. The sun and moon travel .icross the 
sky — therefore, they know what they are doing — thoy do so i)ur- 
posely ! Eclipses of these bodies are attempts on the part of great 
bears, or lions, or dragons, or serpents to destroy them anil leave 
the people in total darkness, and here we detect one of tlie first 
forms of an almost universal belief in bad spirits. Not only are 
the orbs personified — they are deified, and this marks anotlier step. 
The sun especially becomes an object of worship, in wlio^rO lionor 
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fires are kept constantly burning, by the attendance of persons con- 
secrated for this very purpose. 

Within the last twenty-five years there has arisen a school of 
thinkers and writers professing to interpret almost every .aytli, to 
explain every child's game, and to account for many hitherto in- 
explicable customs by referring them to old-time s.m-Hrrahip, r.nd 
star-worship, and while it is almost certain that this theory has Leen 
extravagantly overworked, there is, nevertheless, just as little Cxvht 
that a large number of our usages are directly, even although re- 
motely, connected with the worship of those bodies, on ihe part .of 
our extremely remote forbears, for it must be remembered ^hat not 
only do ''^Superstitions die hard," but their ghosts remain with us 
very persistently, and we become so familiar with their prcs'^nce 
that we forget they are ghosts. Wholly gratuitous as it may ;ippo-*r, 
yet I cannot help recalling in this connection that every day speo-^Ii. 
contains references to such beliefs in words and expressions like 
"My stars !" "ill-starred," "unlucky star," "good star," "disaster" 
and others, just as Sunday, Monday, and Thursday remind us ^.hat 
the sun, the moon, and thunder, were so highly venerated as objects 
of worship that these days were dedicated to them. 

Aminism, or spiritism, is also attributed by primitive man, not 
only to trees, rocks, hills, streams, and even to the air, but to clubs, 
bows and arrows, spears, canoes, clay pots and evervthing else of 
human manufacture, and an immense field for the "invention -nd 
proT)agation of myth lies in the belief that all the lower animals are 
ri&od with reasoning power, and the ability to communicate their 
thoughts to one another. 

But traditional folk-lore is on a totally different basis. It may 
be, and if pure tradition, must be, a statement of fact, the memory 
of which has been kept alive by the people for ages, but in most 
cases traditional stories or legends have become so intermingled with 
what is mythical or fictitious, that due allowance must be made for 
exaggerations. There is probably not a civilized country without 
its traditionary lore. Instances connected with the mother countries 
we all remember — some of us vividly, and even America, new as it 
is to us, has its Europeanized forms of traditional folk-lore. 

Tradition becomes corrupted either consciously or unconsci- 
ously on the part of the reciters. 

Conscious variations result largely from exaggerations due to 
a^ desire to produce effect, and may be either intentional or iminten- 
tional. A certain hero was, perhaps, first referred to as a very big 
man, and in due course he becomes a man between six and seven 
feet in height — then a man nearly seven feet high — next, quite that 
height, and subsequently there is scarcely any limit to his propor- 
tions. 

Again, a great one may be spoken of as having equal ability 
in the arts of peace as well as of war: in the mouth of f>ome storv- 
teller this takes the form that he has as ffood a head for the one as 
for the other, next that he has a head for each, then that he actu- 
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ally has two heads, after which the number may be increased to 
suit the convenience of the narrator — hence the stories of many- 
headed giants. 

Variations of the unconscious description arise frequently from 
stupidity, or sheer ignorance. Certain words in a story may be cap- 
able of two or more definitions, or they may be similar in sound to 
some others of totally different signification, and the wrong word 
or the wrong meaning is seized upon, because, in all probability, 
it presents the subject in a more wonder-working or more grotesque 
manner. An old Iforman French word becomes in English mouths 
echxit — ^next ekat, and in course of time the word itself falls out of 
use, and eventually becomes f orcrotten, but the story lives of a clever 
poor boy who long ago rose to wealth and fame by means of his 
echa^ or trading venture, and to-day we are delighted to hear the 
tales about Whittington and his cat. 

I have known a boy exactly of my own age who was very fond 
of listening to his grandmother's old-time tales, one of which was 
to the effect that a certain man once discovered an immense store 
of wealth in gold and silver coinage that had been hidden by a 
colony of rats, and so much of this money was there, that the lucky 
finder was enabled with it to erect for himself one of the grandest 
palaces in the whole kingdom. Now, wholly apart from the proba- 
bility of the story, which is quite explicable, it is to be noted that 
this boy, having literally interpreted the words: "Built a fine palace 
with the money," pictured to himself the four walls constructed of 
sovereigns, crowns, shillings and sixpences carefully placed beside 
and above one another, and that when repeating the tale to his 
companions he always put it in such a shape that this meaning was 
beyond doubt 1 

The well-known fondness of young folk, and of simple-minded 
older ones for such recitals is probably the principal reason for the 
absurd forms that lore of this kind assumes, and the instances given 
may suffice by way of illustration, although it would be easy to 
cite others by the hundred, and the point desired to be arrived at 
is, that whether the variations were made consciously or otherwise, 
there was usually no intention to falsify or deceive. 

It would, however, be folly to deny that the folk-lore of every 
land IS colored to some extent by intentional falsehood, but even 
this possesses a degree of value, as will immediately be noted. 

Now, it is quite natural, in view of what has been said relat- 
ing to the origin of myth and the development of tradition that the 
question should crop up, "Of what use is it then, to pay any serious 
attention to folk-lore, seeing that in one case it consists of nothing 
but a series of extremely vague guesses, and in the other, is. only a 
tangled tissue, made up of some truth, some exaggeration, and 
much that is wholly fictitious? And, quite as naturally, the reply at 
first thought might be made — it is of' no use at all. Indeed this 
was the way in which, until our own day, the subject was regarded, 

9 A. 
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but it is a very superficial way to look upon the matter. Delving a 
little deeper, we come upon paying ore. , 

Man everywhere is much alike^ making due allowance for his 
surroundings — ^we are all prepared to admit this, when we regard 
ourselves physically, but the statement holds good also, if for 
*'man" we substitute, ^Tiuman nature." We all think, and we all 
think along similar lines as far as these lines extend. The lower a 
himian being is in point of development the phorter is his line of 
thought, but short as it is it corresponds with whpt were the primi- 
tive lines of those who have attained to higher planes m the scale of 
civilization. To one and another branch of our rac<? jt has been 
given to make greater or lesser advances in mentality. 

As Britons we may claim with pardonable pride to belo/i^' +^^0 
those, who, before all others, accept the belief in iiniversal brother 
hood — thnt "all men are bom free and equal," yet we must admit 
that all races of men do not possess, or do not exhibit the same 
capacity for advancement. Some are to-day as they were a thou- 
sand years ago — in little more than intellectual infancy — some In 
boyhood, and not a few in stunted manhood, and yet when we com- 
pare the folk-lore of these with each other, or with our own we are 
surprised to find so many resemblances, because we are all human, 
and because it is impossible for any human being to get away from 
himself. A man's loftiest conceptions are limited by his power of 
imagination, his power of imagination is limited by his knowledge, 
and his knowledge is limited by his capacity to improve. 

In primitive conditions of life we think primitively, that is to 
say, with insufficient grounds on which to arrive at true results — 
hence, myth, as already pointed out; and, in more highly organized 
conditions, of what, in its best sense, we call society, tradition is 
formulated. 

Now. to compare myths and traditions — to trace them to their 
various sources — to follow their development, and to ascertain their 
application, is to study the philosophy of folk-lore. By strict 
methods now well understood we may connect the local legend of 
some obscure parish in Britain with a story in Persia, or in Hindo- 
stan, while, on the other hand, similarities in recital may be assign- 
ed to totally different origins. In many parts of the world, for 
example, we find traditions relating to a great deluge, and while 
some of these probably point to one such great cataclysm, it is likely 
that others refer to different events, although many learned writei'S 
claim that all bear reference to the Noachian Flood. 

But interpret myth and tradition as we may, their existence 
brings us face to face with the fact that man everywhere has at- 
tempted to account for himself and his environment, and in so doing 
has exemplified similar phases of thought. It was admitted a little 
while ago that some times untruths have found their way into folk- 
lore purposely, but the value of a story is no wise lessened on this 
account, because falsehood being merely one phase of thought is 
limited by the same conditions and governed by the same laws. It 
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is utterly impossible for a man to formulate a lie beyond the bounds 
of his knowledge, and the grossest untruth that one can put into 
words for such a purpose is of great value in showing us the limits 
of imagination in a given direction, as based on the individuaFs owi\ 
belief or experience. 

The greatest myth-makers, and the greatest encouragers of 
myth have been the shamans, medicine-men, priests (or whatever 
they may have been called) of the various cults. To people of this 
class, we are prone to attribute mercenary or other selfish motives, 
without taking into accoimt in the first place that they themselves 
fully believed what their ancestors believed, and, in the second 
place, that old views were not seldom confirmed, and new ones 
originated in their minds by virtue of the fasts, flagellations anc 
other austerities they practised. 

A most interesting and instructive department of folk-lore that 
has scarcely been more than mentioned up to this point, and one 
which would require many papers to itself, is that which relates to 
national proverbs, combining as they do much that is superstitious, 
with a large embodiment of common-sense, and constituting on the 
whole the very best means of arriving at the heart of a people. 

But perhaps enough has been said in a crude way to emphasize 
the thought that there is a philosophy connected with folk-lore, and 
that the department of human knowledge so-called is not a mass 
of mere babblements fitted only for our lighter moments. 

The folk-lore of Canada, especially of Ontario, and the other 
western Provinces, is mainly a heritage from the mother countries; 
still we are not wholly without material of the traditionary kind, 
quite distinct from our rich aboriginal field, and it should be the 
duty of some one or more persons to set about collecting these waifs 
and strays. 

There is ample material in this country for a valuable book 
embodying local superstitions regarding weather, crops, diseases, 
lucky and unlucky days, charms, and even ghosts, nearly all perhaps 
possessed of European coloring, but in many instances sufficiently 
modified by transplantation to give them a peculiar value. 

I have no faith in what is called Psychical Research in our 
day, beyond the limits of what I have alluded to in this paper, 
namely, a study of the intuitive, or creative, mental forces which 
have from the beginning led our fellow-beings to personify and 
deify prominent natural objects, to people the world with monsters 
and spirits, and to invent apocryphal stories to account for appar- 
ently inexplicable events. 

It is some such line of study that I would designate as the 
philosophy of folk-lore. 
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SOME ETHNOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS IN SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

By Geo. E. Laidlaw. 

During my period of service in South Africa, 1900 and 1901, 
I was enabled to make but few ethnological notes on account of 
the rigor and exigencies of the campaign. Spending some five 
weeks in Cape Town, one was enabled to view the heterogeneous 
mass of different colored people that probably has but few equals 
in other cities, certainly not in western cities; all sorts and condi- 
tions of crosses between different negro stocks and various races 
of whites, together with pure negroes, Malays, Javanese, Hindoos 
Chinese, Arabs, Syrians, Armenians, and other Eastern peoples in 
their respective costumes, make up a kaleidoscope of local color 
never to be forgotten. What the product of these in the future will 
be, as well as the best means of handling the immense native popu- 
lation "up coimtry," is a problem, the solution of which can only 
be surmised at present. Thus South Africa — ^the fountain head of 
the black race — ^will have a more intricate negro problem than the 
United States, inasmuch as she is controlled by several European 
peoples, while the negroes in the United States are under only 
Celto-Saxon supremacv. 

At Durban, in Natal, on the east coast, which is in close 
proximity to the Zulu country, one could not be but struck with the 
much finer physical development of the natives, who are principally 
Zulus, their territory extending up towards the northern interior of 
Natal Colony. The Japanese "rickshaw" has lately been introduc- 
ed in to Durban, and the "rickshaw'' men are as a rule, Zulus. These 
most athletic young men of a magnificent physical race leave their 
native kraals and come down to the coast towns to be "rickshaw" 
runners. They generally last but a few months; becoming very 
heated with their work they phmge into cold water, and thus con- 
tract pneumonia and other lung troubles, which shortly carries 
them off, for when ill they become very despondent, and do not re- 
spond quickly to medical treatment, if indeed they get it instead of 
that of their own witch doctors. It is a pity, too, for this class of 
men are very ori^nal and unique. They usually wear a headdress 
representing some animal or bird, and frequently manage to per- 
form some antics or actions of the creature that they represent dur- 
ing their work, giving imitative bellows, snorts, squeals, and screams 
to svmpathetic patrons. Another noticeable fact amongst the Zulus 
in Durban and other towns, and not observed beyond Zulu terri- 
tory, is that when engaged in any outside work, either collec- 
tively, or individually, they always sang some chant or song, which 
on enquiry proved to be addressed to the work which was about to 
be performed; when in gangs one man took the lead, whilst the 
rest joined in repeating the words of the leader. These son^s are 
always in native tongue, and practically are the same either in un- 
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loading a ship at the docks, or railway tracks up country. I recol- 
lect one energetic individual working by himself repairing a trek 
road, singing in a deprecatory tone. His song on being interpreted 
resolved itself into information which he was imparting to the 
stone, as to what was going to be done to it. This, I imderstand, is 
the base of all their work songs, they address their work or the object 
to be worked upon, as being animate, and inform it what is going 
to be the inmiediate future proceedings. I failed to elicit whether 
they believed that these, supposedly, animate objects, could under- 
stand what was being addressed to them. The Zulus are mentally 
morally, and physically, the superior native people of South Africa. 
They have an exceedingly high standard of morality, the virtue of 
the women being a well-known fact. Until recently any lapse 
from the path of virtue was punishable by death to both parties, 
administered by the command of the chief, and was carried into 
ejBFect by the use of the assagai. Even imtil quite recently poison 
was used for the same cause. This code of morality does not in- 
clude the absolute purchase of a woman out and out; said purchase 
beinff transacted between the buyer and the girl's parents or natural 
guardians, and being recognized as a legal form of marriage, the 
female taking her wifely place in the domicile of the purchaser. 
Before the Zulus came under British rule women taken in war or 
in raids on other tribes were used as concubines. Amongst wealthier 
individuals possessing several wives, separate huts were allowed to 
each wife, but all the huts were contained in one kraal. The children 
of concubines had no hereditary right to property or chieftaincies. 
Living in a well-favored country, and formerly possessing abun- 
dance of cattle, sheep, and goats, and the earth yielding abundance 
of mealies, pumpkins, and other vegetable food for the mere scratch- 
ing of the surface, no wonder that the Zulus developed 
their fine physique and superb carriage, their physical 
characteristics being tallness, breadth, and squareness of 
shoulders, coupled with the straightest of backs and high arched 
chests, carried well forward. Their limbs are massive, with well- 
shaped hands, and ordinary sized feet. Though stout people, ex- 
treme fatness is observable only amongst the women, and is count- 
ed a mark of beauty. To produce this stage, a diet largely com- 
posed of mealie pap and milk is resorted to, the men not drinking 
milk saying it is only fit for women and children. 

The universal habit of wearing rings on their legs above the 
calves, has a tendency, as they believe, to develop the calves to an 
abnormal extent. These women also wear similar articles of brass, 
copper, or iron, on the arms at the wrist and above the elbow, and 
on the legs at the ankles. They are often put on when the wearer 
is young, and accordingly as that person increases in growth these 
become permanently fixed and can be removed only by cut- 
ting. It is no unusual sight to see a Zulu — or other 
native for that matter, as the custom is universal — 
haviner three or four dozen of these articles on his limbs. These 
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Plate 1. 

Fig. 1. — (16,862). Anklet of small native wrought iron 
"sleigh-bells," from Bihe, Angola. Mrs. John Currie. 

2. — (22,241). Small wooden pillow, carved from one piece, 
Znlirland. Lieut. Geo. E. Laidlaw. 

3. — (22,129). Horn comb, Basutoland. Lieut. Frederick Ham- 
ilton, Globe correspondent. 

4. — (16,860). Xative copper, Garanganzi country. Mrs. 
John Currie. 

5. — (22,131). M'kosa pipe, Zululand. Lieut. Fred. Hamilton. 

6. — (12,438). Female wooden figure. Brass Kiver, Guinea 
coast. W. P. BYTch. 

7. — (16,848). Spirit-dance axe, Bihe, West Central Africa. 
Mrs. John Currie. 

8. — (16,849. Musical instrument (iron tongues on wooden 
board), Cisambo, Angola. Mrs. John Currie. 

9. — (22,114). Snuffbox, made from a small gourd, Zululand. 
Lieut. Fred. Hamilton. 

10. — (22,116). Zulu doppy, or private purse, Elandsfontein. 
Lieut. Fred Hamilton. 

11. — (22,109). Nose cleaner. Facetiously known as a "pocket 
handkerchief." Procured from an old woman 20 miles north of 
Sand Kiver, Orange River Colony. Lieut. Fred. Hamilton. 

12. — (22,127). Necklace of shell and wooden beads, Basuto- 
land. Lieut. Fred. Hamilton. 

13 — 14 — Assacrais or spears, Anejola. Mrs. John Currie. 
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wristlets, armlets, anklets, or bracelets are woven out of very fine 
pliable wire by the natives themselves, and have a thickness varying 
from that of an ordinary straw to that of a lead pencil, and are 
valued at from 3d. to 1 shilling. The other portions of native dress 
used in ordinary wear, are sandals made of hide, sun dried, with a 
loop to go over the big toe, used occasionally, and the "moocha/^ 
which is a girdle with a small apron of about six by nine inches, 
made of skins of small monkeys or other diminutive animals, hang- 
ing in front, and a tuft of tails of similar animals hanging behind; 
this is worn by males. The females now use short petticoats of 
cloth, except in remote kraals, where their ancient dress is in vogae, 
namely, a skin petticoat or apron. Skin karosses are used at night 
to sleep in, and on cold wet days. The trader's gaily colored ''KafRr 
blanket" is now taking the place of the kaross. In extreme hot 
weather clothing is discarded almost altogether, the younger chil- 
dren of both sexes wearing nothing at all excepting an ornament. 

In preparing for a public 'T^eer drunk," or a dance, or other 
native festival, both sexes deck themselves out with as much native 
finery as they can obtain; men with feathers in their hair, and tufts 
of feathers and hair tied on to their arms above their elbows and 
their legs below the knees. A great deal of bead-work in the way 
of necklaces, belts, and collars is worn by both sexes. 

It is extremely rare to find any naturally deformed individuals 
amongst the Zulus or kindred tribes. The features are not unplea- 
sant, and in many cases have a decidedly Hebraic cast. 

The word native in this article means a ne^o. The same word 
in South Africa — as used by newspapers, business men, and others, 
refers to a Hindoo or an East Indian. All negroes in South Africa, 
with the exception of perhaps the almost extinct dwarf Bushman, 
are called Kaffirs bv theBoers and colonials. The hybrid negro at 
the Cape rejoices in the cognomen of "Cape Boy." 

'T^itehen Dutch is the language generally used when addressing 
negro servants and work people. This bears the same relation to 
High Dutch that the French- Canadian ^Tiabitant" patois does to 
Parisian French. Kaffirs that come in contact with whites in the 
way of employment and business are ever so much more docile, will- 
ing, polite, and obedient than the north American negro. No doubt 
from being near their primitive source, they have the stronger ani- 
mal passions, as is usual with more primitive peoples than their 
American relations, and do not possess the same facilities for educa- 
tion, business, independent work, and political advancement. They 
have been brought to their present staere of submissive docility by 
loss of territory and a long-continued and frequent use of the 
'^sjambok" and rifle. 

The Boer method of negro employment is based on the mam- 
mum of service and minimum of pay. A Boer farmer does not do 
manual labor himself: he has Kaffirs. These Kaffirs are permitted 
to settle on his farm in kraals, for each hut of which they must pay 
£1 per annum taxes to the Government. They are allowed a mealie 
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patch suflScient for their needs, and a few sheep or goats. They 
render service such as herds, farm laborers, or household servants at 
low wages, thirty shillings per month being a high rate for contract 
labor on roads, railways, and teaming in the public service. It is 
said that sometimes after several years' service a Kaffir will have 
to content himself with an ox from his Boer 'T^aas." 

Independent Kaffir chiefs or head men of large kraals have to 
furnish so much labor on the Government roads, acording to their 
district. Labor to be performed when called upon. 

Natives living in unsurveyed lands in the Transvaal still have 
to pay the £1 tax per hut, but may have as many goats, sheep, or 
other stock as they wish, and are thus practically independent of 
work, though large numbers of them work in the mines at Kimber- 
ley, Johannesburg, Klerksdorp, Jaegersfontein, and other places. 
The ordinary negro will work very faithfully. The Zulus make 
by far the best personal and domestic servants, being reliable and 
truthful, priding themselves on their honesty, morality, and fidelity, 
but can not be forced to work; in this way they resemble 
the American Indian and many other people. The kraal Kaffirs 
or "Tied Kaffirs" are those who have not come under the influence 
of civilization. They live their old wild life, with slight modifica- 
tion due to their present environment, such as decrease of game, 
and in not being permitted to indulge in petty tribal wars, or carry 
modem arms — ^the Swazis and Basutos are exceptions to the lat- 
ter condition. Their immoral dances and "beer drinks" are also 
put down, the war dance being the only one allowed. 

The "beer drink" is sometimes indulged in when they can do 
80 without interference from those in authority, and it consists '.f 
an in'^'itation from ono kr^nl to another to drink beer. The beer is 
made from mealies, or Kaffir corn — a very small grained corn, 
different from the large kernels of the mealies, which resembles our 
ordinary Indian com, or the common maize, the process of manu- 
facture hein^ short and simple. The grain, a little on the green 
side preferably, is crushed on a fiat mealing-stone, similar to a Mexi- 
can "metate," bv another smooth, rounded stone, generally ovoid in 
shape, and of a size large enough to be held conveniently in both 
hands. The mass of crushed ffrain is put into large earthenware pots 
and covered with water. This is allowed to ferment, and is then 
strained, when it has the appearance and taste of buttermilk, and ^n 
individual has to consume a larg^e quantity before intoxication en- 
sues. These 'Tbeer drinks" end in an orgie, in which both sexes 
take part in danees and songs, moral and immoral, and in boastful 
speeehes. 

The "Ked Kaffir" corresponds tn the 'blanket Indian" of 
Ameriep. Between the 'TRed Kaffir" and the negro who is civilized 
and settled clown on his farm, or to a trade sueh as that of a smith 
or a carpenter, there exists another class, semi-civilized, who live in 
kraals, when not employed, and who only work to gain enough to 
support them for some months in idleness and ease, decked out with 
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tawdry finery, and cast-off European clothes. This class finds em- 
ployment as navvies on railway lines, and roads, also in the mines 
and on large stock farms, and as drivers on trekking expeditions. 
The civilized negro possesses a status similar to that of the civi- 
lized Indian in America, with the exception of much less union 
in marriage with the whites than falls to the lot of the Indian. In- 
deed, marriage between white and negro, or those having negro 
blood in them to any extent is seldom heard of in South Africa. 

Numbers of Zulus and Kaffirs are enlisted in police forces. 'Ilie 
Natal government employ a large number of Zulus to police their 
coimtry. These are attached to, and act in conjunction with, the 
Natal government police on the border, and being officered by 
white men, do very efficient service in controlling their own people. 
In towns native policemen are also Used, and are found to be rejy 
effective in quelling disturbance? and suppressing minor crimes 
amongst the colored population. They do not arrest white men per- 
petrating crime, that is left for the white policemen, but may bo 
used in tracing up crimes and misdemeanors committed by whites, 
and they are also employed as guides. 

As the South African negro has an inordinate love for liquor 
or intoxicants, equalling, if not surpassing, that of the Red Indian, 
the authorities do not permit the selling of those commodities to 
the natives, the penalty being imprisonment or a heavy fine. Un- 
civilized or semi-civilized negroes have no voice in political matters 
in British territory, and no negroes had a vote in the Boer country. 
I was not able to ascertain definitely very much concerning the 
aboriginal religion. They believed to an extremely large extent in 
spirits, fetishes, and the supernatural powers of "witch doctors," 
and were consequently very superstitious. Missions have been es- 
tablished for such a length of time, that the pure, untarnished, na- 
tive religion no longer exists in the territories alluded to, except in 
rare cases. 

Referring to the effect of missions on the native population 
in general, it is a noteworthy fact that while the moral Zulu wo- 
men, especially the younger ones, stalk about the precincts of their 
native kraals in Mother Eve's costume, they have no sense or idea 
of shame, and after a sojourn at a mission become aware of that 
fact, and also, it is said, become cognizant of the possibilities of 
immorality. They seldom, if ever, return to their tribe, preferring 
to live where they can obtain employment. If they return they 
rarely go back to their primitive dress, using the costumes of their 

white sisters. 

• 

Zulus are spoken of as the 'gentlemen of South Africa." Kaf- 
firs and Zulus always make up a name for a white man from some 
personal characteristic or attribute, and use these names amongst 
themselves when speaking about or referring to the man in question^ 
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Localities of Tribes. 

Zulus, or, more correctly, Amazulus, occupy the northern and 
-western portion of Natal, touching the Drakensberg range of moun- 
t^ns, which forms the boundary between Natal and the Traiisvaal. 
Their influence formerly extended many miles in every direction, 
even, up to the northern part of the Transvaal, many miles distant 
especially so in the Crocodile valley, in the Lydenberg Mountains, 
where the remains of many large kraals, said to have been demol- 
ished in Chaka's time, can be found almost on every strategic point. 
These former domiciles belonged to the now nearly extinct Malpoks, 
a physically smaller race of people, said to be very treacherous and 
revengeful. These peonle are allied to the Sekekunis, who take 
their name from a chief, and who live in the vicinity of the Limpopo 
River. The Malpoks extended north as far as the Sabi Eiver, which 
is south of the Limpopo, flowing east. On the east side of llie 
Transvaal is Swaziland, occupied, as the name infers, by the Swazis, 
who are an offshoot of the Zulus, resembling them in many ways, 
both in speech and customs, with but slight modiflcations. This 
tribe was founded by a powerful chief who refused to obey, or, 
failing to carry out some of Chaka's orders, fled north with many 
of his followers, and set up a kingdom of his own by conquering 
and absorbing the weaker tribes that occupied this territory. lie 
gradually became very powerful, and this nation to-day is one of 
the very few that remain intact. The Swazis are slightly physi- 
cally smaller than the Zulus, owing to the absorption of people of 
less stature. 

The Shangaans, who are north of the Swazis (in Portuguese 
territory) are slavish, treacherous and licentious, and have the 
name of profiting out of their women's virtue. 

Swazis and Zulus are of the same Bantu stock, which embraces 
the Matabeles, Mashonas and other tribes in Rhodesia. 

South and east of Zululand, at some distance away, in a very 
mountainous district, to the east of the Orange Free State, now 
the Orange River Colony, and directly east of the Orange River, is 
Basutoland, where live the Basutos and Sosutos, possessing all the 
characters of mountaineers, brave, free and independent. This 
coimtry is a protectorate of Great Britain. 

East and south of Basutoland, reaching north up to Natal and 
east to the sea, is the territory formerly occupied by the Kaffirs 
(Caffres), formerly called Caffraria, who were little, if any, inferior 
to the Zulus, but have long been in subjection to the British. 

The major portion of the Orange Free State was occupied 
by the Baralongs, a physically inferior race, inhabiting the Karroo 
and Kalahari deserts. The most notable physical characteristic of 
this people being a protuberant stomach, produced by the vicissi- 
tudes of life in stony deserts. 

West of these, again, live the Griquas, who are much lighter 
complexioned people. South to Cape Town the country was occu- 
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pied by dwarfish Hottentots, amongst whom in isolated cases dwelt 
the still more dwarfish and almost extinct Bushman (Boer, Boschje- 
men). I have seen only one hybrid specimen of this peopl.e, and 
he was a small, wizened-up piece of humanity, who might be well 
called a man-monkey. 

Kraals. 

As one might suppose, all these tribes are virtually the same 
people, existing under similar conditions, with the same kind of 
food, and climate. Thus, their modes of life, their tribal govern- 
ment, their social and sacred usages, their manners of war, hunting 
and cultivation of the ground, together with their implements, 
ornaments, and weapons, vary but little. Starting with their kraals, 
we find that the beehive shape is maintained throughout the coun- 
try, only changing when in long and close contact with civilized 
communities, when it is often exchanged for the square or oblong 
house, containing one or more compartments, and still having the 
small wattled pens attached, as is common with the remoter kraals. 
These beehive huts consist of a circular wall of about four feet in 
height, and up to twenty feet in diameter, covered with a conical 
roof of thatch of reeds or bamboos. The material of the walls may 
be stone or 8un-<lried clay, and each hut has a small enclosure, court 
yard, or pen, attached to it, with stone or mud walls of a height 
up to six feet. In places where bamboos can be obtained they .are 
used for walls of enclosures, sun shelters, watch towers in their 
mealie patches, and even for the walls of huts. A group of huts 
together will each have its enclosure, and these are in such a posi- 
tion as to be on the farther side of the huts from centre of kraal 
their walls forming a barrier or protection. These enclosed court- 
yards are paved with clay pounded hard, and the stones of hut 
walls and enclosure walls are set in clay for mortar, while clay walls 
for hilts and other purposes are not rare. In every large kraal or 
group of Imts, there is one hut set aside for a communal storeho^iso, 
in charge of a person where supplies of grain, food, weapons, and 
the property of absent people are kept. Huts have small wooden 
doors fastened with thongs and hinges of raw hide. They have 
no windows. The floor is of pounded clay, tempered in some cases 
with bullock's blood. The occupants as a rule keep these huts very 
clean, and they are swept out regularly. The fire is built in the 
centre in inclement weather, the smoke escaping through the roof, 
the fire-place being simply several large stones rolled together. 
There two never any shelves or other conveniences in these huts, 
beds beiner rolled up and placed at the foot of the wall, household 
utensils ditto, smaller articles bein^ kept on the top of the wall, 
where the roof projects, or they are suspended from the frame- 
work of the roof. The bamboo sun-shelters above referred to <nav 
be either an extension of the roof around the hut like a verandah, 
or a separate structure like a shed, supported on posts. These 
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shelters are more common in the Northern Transvaal than else- 
where. 

The square or oblong huts occurring in the most civilized com- 
mimities are constructed of sun-dried adobe clay, or of stone, with 
a thatch roof. Those that are communal, or containing several 
apartments have a door to each division and small window places, 
floors being of the usual pounded clay description. 

The extensive ruins in the Lydenburg district before referred 
to, and which, were generally situated on a rise or a hill, seemcc 
to have possessed a system of terraces. They abound in mealing 
stones and in coarse pottery fragments not unlike pottery from L>n- 
tario village sites, in material, but without any incised ornamenta- 
tion. In some cases descendants of the old people live among their 
ruins or in vicinity of them. I am not aware of any systematic ex- 
cavations having been carried on in these places, but was informed 
that several attempts had been made and abandoned because the 
material recovered consisted mainly of mealing stones. 

The word "kraal" is applied indiscriminately to single huts, 
groups of huts, and enclosures for live stock. 

The cultivated ground is immediately in the vicinity of kraals, 
and the cultivation is carried on by means of large heavy mattock- 
shaped iron hoes, wielded by the women. Mealies, Kaffir corn, 
pumpkins, and tobacco being: the principal crops raised. The watch- 
towers built for overlooking the fields are constructed of bamboo, 
if obtainable, if not, of any kind of small trees. They are simply 
small shelter huts raised on four posts, in which persons are sta- 
tioned at night to watch the crops and give alarm on the ap- 
proach of destructive animals. 

Pigs, dogs, and fowls swarm around the kraals, little nests 
of stone and clay being constructed for the use of poultry. These 
nests may be several in a row, or single ones. The stone slabs are 
set up in shape of a box, leaving the front open; then the bottom 
is raised with clay, to form the nest, about half a foot to one foot 
in height. The little enclosures or courtyards around the huts 
are constantly swept out and kept clean. 

Implements, Ornaments, Weapons, etc. 

The ordinary working tools of the Zulus and KaflSrs consist 
of heaw "bush knives," of every description from "machetes" to 
a 'T)ill hook," and heavy hoes and sickles, these of course are ob- 
tained from traders, and are the only implements noticed for agri- 
cultural purposes, spades or axes not being observed in use. 

The weapon of the South African native is par excellence the 
assagai, which has two distinct uses, stabbing and throwing. Tlie 
stabbing assagai has a shorter handle than the throwing 
assaffai, and generally a longer blade. The blades have variatior 
of form, such as are preferred tribally or individuallv, the Zulu 
preferring a lar^e vnde blade, leaf-shaped. Some of the other 
tribes use a long narrow blade, and, again, others a srtiall leaf- 
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shaped one. Assagai blades can now be obtained from traders 
but formerly they used to make their own from native smelted ore^ 
but when iron could be obtained from other sources it was quickly 
utilzed for the same purpose. A lot of native-made assagais or 
examination look as if they were made of old bolts. The shafts are 
made from iron-wood (umsin beech), a very hard, lark, heavy 
durable wood. Shafts are about as thick as an ordinary finger, 
and have very often a small knob at the butt end. Where the 
shank of the blade enters the shaft it is sewed with woven wire 
or plaited strips of bamboo done in a pattern to strengthen and pre- 
vent splitting. When the shaft is very slender it is strengthened 
by selvages of wire woven into patterns, some times sections of the 
skin of some animal's tail, taken off without splitting, is drawn on 
the shaft, and shrinkinc: in drying answers the same purpose as 
'^^lie wire. The skins of tails are very often used by just drawing 
over the butt of shaft, thus having a bunch of wavy hair for orna- 
ment. In throwing the assagai a trembling or quivering motion if 
given to it. One kind of blade is of zig-zag cross section, some- 
thing like the letter Z, ^vith long terminals, presumably to give it 
a rotatory motion. This blade is four by one and a half inches 
in size^ Some stabbing blades are twelve or thirteen inches long 
and from one to one and a half wide. Shafts of throwing .isrtagaif 
are about four feet and over long, and stabbing assagai shafts are 
about two and a half or three feet long. The next offensive 
weapon to the assasrai is the knob-kerrie. This is made of iron- 
wood, and is, as the name implies, a large round knob on a slender 
shaft; as a rule the diameter of knob is three or four inches, and 
the length of shaft about two feet. Those most prized are .kept for 
a long time, and are much polished and worn. If they are made 
from the heart of the iron-wood, which is a very rich brown or 
black in color, showing a white "moon" on the side of the knob, 
which is due to the oresence of the white sap-wood, they are much 
more highlv prized. The uses of the knob-kerrie are either for 
striking or throwing. 

Battle-axes are third in order as regards numbers and use. 
These are of a peculiar shape, generally a semi-circular or half 
moon blade, with a tang projecting from the back which fits into 
a short handle, and being clinched on the opposite side. The blades 
are about six inches long by three deep, and tangs about three 
inches long. The handles are about two feet three inches to two 
feet six inches long, and have a slight backward curve at the 
blade end. Thev also are made from ironwood. The blade is 
generally at less than right angles to the proximal end, so as to 
give force to a "drawing" blow. See fig. 7, plate 1. Some olsdes ar€ 
triangular shaped. Blades project an inch or so from handle and 
resemble a saddlers' knife. Traders now supply battle axes to 
the natives. 

Shields are oval shaped, and ranije in size from the small 
toy shields of the boys, a foot or so in length, to the huge war 
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shields of four or five feet long. They are made of dried ox-hides 
with the hair outside. There are two medium sets of parallel 
cross incisions the length of the shield, through these, when green, 
are pulled two strips of another hide, leaving two large loops on 
the inside about the centre as a means to support the shield. These 
shields are very light, and when not in use or to be stored away, can 
be dampened and rolled up in a small roll, and when to be used 
ajrain can be re-wetted, unrolled, and dried, when they regain their 
former shape. 

"Walking Sticks. — Every male native when he travels or walks 
about carries either one or two sticks that serve as walking sticks. 
Sometimes these are elaborately carved. One in my possession has 
five baboon faces in relief underneath the circular fiat top, and on 
the fiat surface a rude incised representation of the sun. Though 
this was obtained from natives in the Northern Transvaal, it is 
supposed to have travelled thence from the Mozambique coast, and 
was of grej^t curiosity and desire amongst the Cape Colony natives 
who saw it. The head-wives — or umfazis — have a short stick or 
cudgel to keep the rest of the family in order. These are made 
of the ground olive, and are called "umfazi sticks," and seem tQ 
be used as general correctors or castigators. 

Karosses are rugs made of tanned skins of wild and domestic 
animals, and are used for sleeping in, and are worn in the manner 
of a blanket in cold, wet weather. They are square in shape, and 
about four feet wide. An occasional one deviates from the usiial 
shapes, one in my possession being semi-circular and composed of 
portions of skins of giraffe, leopard, and another animal. 

Bamboo bed-mats are made of lengths of bamboo about three 
and a half feet long and one inch or so in diameter. These lengths 
are fastened together in a single layer by strings running over and 
under, at the ends and in the centre in several places. They are 
about six feet long, and in daytime are rolled up and placed out 
of the way. Bush or reed bed-mats are also made in a similar 
way, and are used in a like manner. I have seen women making 
these mats. They use no frames. Bamboos are also used for 
fences around kraals and for small enclosures, being made by stick- 
ing the butts into the groimd close together and having several 
courses of transverse pieces for supports. These fences are never 
more than a few yards in length, no fences being needed for their 
''mealie patch," as their domestic animals are always herded; this 
is a resultant from the lack of timber. Large rush baskets are 
made circular in shape, having a somewhat contracted mouth, and 
are sometimes, dyed, or stained in different patterns, their use 
being principally for the holding of grain and other commodities in 
the storage huts. 

Clay pots are also made and are usually very large and of a 
red, black, or brownish yellow color. They are baked very hard, 
have smooth surfaces, but are not glazed, and very often have 
colored simple designs. I could not discover what materials were 
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used in coloring. The pots are simply used as receptacles for water 
in the hut enclosures, or for holding food in the storehouses. I 
do not know of their being used for cooking at the present day, 
being superseded by the iron pot of commerce. These large pot^ 
are globular in shape, with a smaller, contracted circular neck 
several inches in height. Calabashes and gourds of various shapes 
are used as domestic utensils. Wooden spoons and ladles are of 
frequent occurrence, also food trays and dishes of same material. 
The absence of stone tools was noticed, and especially the non-oc- 
currence of flint or kindred material. Though there are some 
paloeoliths from South Africa in Cape Town Museum, only two 
specimens of artificially perforated stones (native work) were 
picked up by the writer on an ancient site at Twyfellaar, Carolina 
district, Transvaal. These are two flat slate pebbles less than the 
palm of the hand in size; perforations similar to perforations in this 
country. 

Wooden pillows are used in sleeping. They fit into the neck, 
and may be in style from ordinary blocks of wood to highly carved 
little stools. The ornamental form most in vogue is that of some 
elongated conventionalized animal shape. This sort, about eighteen 
inches long and up to about six inches high, consists of a bar with 
four rude legs, and occasionally a tail at one or both ends. Thosd 
carved similarly to a camp stool are much shorter, generally less 
than a foot in length. 

Mealing stones and mortars. These are of every siae from 
the small cup mortars for grinding snuff to the large basined and 
flat metates for grinding grain. There is an abundance of these 
in every kraal^ and even on farms remote from settled communities. 
The upper stones or pestles are of ovoid and other rounded shapes 
and resemble very much that class of stones found so frequently 
on aboriginal sites in this coimtry; so much so, that a series from 
each country would be indistinguishable except by their material. 

Reims are long strips of sun-dried bullock hide, used for a 
variety of purposes, such as binding, tying, mending, similar to the 
shaganappi of the Canadian North- West Indians. ''Reims" is a 
Boer word. 

War-horns are made from extremely large bullock's horns^ 
are scraped and polished, having a hole bored on the inside curve 
about eight or nine inches from the tip, with a diameter of about 
three-quarters of an inch. Some of these horns are about three feet 
in length, measured along the curve, and have a diameter at large 
end of as high as eight or nine inches. The sound produced is a 
deep boom. 

Tom-toms and their uses are generally well enough known 
nowadays not to be described minutely here. One was seen which was 
covered with rock python's skin. It was about one foot in diameter 
and four inches deep, and was particularly noticeable for the pecu- 
liarity of the tightening process. This consisted of a series of run- 
ning stitch loops in the edge of the skin, which was large enough 
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to lap underneath the circular wooden frame of the Instrument, then 
another series of loops with a selvage string was interfaced outside 
these running loops. By pulling the selvage string the required 
degree of tautness was obtained. Locality, Pilgrim's Rest, IN^orth 
Transvaal. The onlv other musical instrument noted consisted of 
a bow about three feet long, with several strings. At the back of 
the bow is fastened a large calabash or several smaller ones. Sound 
is produced by twanging the strings, which give forth a sort of 
thrum. 

As the Zulus and Kaffirs are much addicted to the use of snuff 
they carry the requirements of this practice constantly 'with them, 
the snuff-box being a tubular affair of dried skin covered with bead- 
work. This is worn on a bead-work collar, or is a portion of th%* 
collar. The size runs up to six inches in length by one inch in 
diameter. The taking of snuff is done by the means of a small 
slender horn spoon, which is carried stuck in a hole through the 
lobe of the ear. These spoons are very finely made, the handle 
being long and slender and pointed, so as to prove useful as a 
head-scratcher, the bowl shallow and about the size of a finger nail; 
sometimes a pattern of incised lines occurs on the handle. Porcu- 
pine quills, also used as head-scratchers, are likewise carried in the 
ears. 

Necklaces other than bead-work collars, are made of a variety 
of objects, lions' and leopards' claws being most highly esteemed, 
because rare. Then thev have necklaces of traders' beads inter- 
spersed, with seeds of trees shaped like the kernels of almonds and 
similar in color, also of short brown cylindrical beads of sacred 
wood alternated with teeth or shells ground into discs. The wooden 
beads average three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and up to 
three-quarters of an inch in lenerth; discs three-sixteenths to half 
an inch in diameter. One necklace obtained from the wearer, 
a middle aged neffro, was made of small angular black stones, having 
eleven facets. The stones resemble slate very much, and T am 
informed neariy always occur of the same size or shape. When 
they vary they are ground down to resemble the rest. There are 
162 stones in this necklace, comprising a length of three feet four 
and a half inches, and stnmg on horsehair. It is of native make, per- 
forations neatly made, and just large enough to admit several 
horsehairs. 

Bridal necklaces of larre globular beads consist of string* 
from ten to twenty-four feet in length. These beads are of various 
colors, and are interspersed amongst the ordinary smaller beads, 
both sorts beine procured from traders, and are not of native 
make, material being elass or porcelain. They are arranged with a 
recrard to the order of the recurrent colors, and the alternation of 
the larger and smaller beads, fixed rotations being preserved, two 
or three colors only being used for each necklace. The bead-work 
collars and belts used on festive occasions by both sexes are simplv 

ropes of some material sewed around with strings of beads of vari- 

10 ^, 
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ous colors, so as to present an appearance of solid colored sections 
occurring with regularity. The collars have a little square flat 
pendent tab of bead-work in front. The bead-work belts worn by 
the Zulu women have a width of several inches, and are loose, 
fitting over the hips, with a square bead-work piece about the size 
of an envelope, pendent in front. A belt and a necklace are 
usually the entire costume at a dance. Ordinary and children's 
bead necklaces among the Zulus are of several parallel rows of 
strings cross-fastened, and sometimes tabbed. The beads are strung * 
on horse hair, strands of native twine, and "reims." The mode of 
fastening the above articles is by a loop and a brass button. 

Feathers and tufts of hair form special adjuncts to ornamenta- 
tion of persons, and the display of savage finery in war dances, etc., 
feathers being principally those of the ostrich and the long curly 
tail of a thrush (Kaffir, Sackaboula), which grows once eyery three 
years, and is much prized. The tufts of variously and naturally col- 
ored hair, and the tails of animals are extensively worn by the 
Zulus. These are fastened below the knees, above the elbows, and 
around the ankles. They do not seem to possess any method of 
dyeing white feathers, hair or quills with various brilliant colors 
as the Red Indian did. Phallocrypts, or private purses, are worn 
by all males from ten or twelve years old up, and are generally 
made from a nut resembling the vegetable ivorv^ nut, and are 
now obtainable from traders. They are commonly called "doppies." 

(Iharms of various sorts are worn extensively, and often con- 
sist of tips of horn polished and perforated, and suspended from a 
necklace. Buck or goat horns are filled with grease of various 
sorts, sometimes with needles buried in, and are placed in the 
thatch of the kraal roof for fetish reasons. I could not ascertain 
if thev were thus placed to bring harm to the occupant, or believed 
to be a protective agent. 

Graves. 

The only place where I noticed native graves was in the 
vicinity of a large kraal on a slope of a rise between Ventersfontein 
and Reddersburg, Orange River Colony. There w^ere about seven- 
teen or eighteen, and each grave had a solid circular covering of 
flat stones up to a diameter of 10 feet. Venereal diseases are very 
prevalent in the vicinity of mining districts; in some localities as 
high as 90 per cent, are affected. 

Modes of Wearing Hair. 

The Zulu married women wear their hair in the shape of a 
truncated cone projecting from the back part of the head, and 
colored a deep brick red, which resembles very much a Turkish 
fez. Foreign substances are added to give this mass a solid ap- 
pearance. 

The head men of Zulu kraals are known as "ringed men," from 
Ihe custom of wearing their hair in a ring around the crown of 
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the head, the rest of the head being shaved clean. Foreign sub- 
stances are added to and worked in with this ring till it is solid, 
hard, black, and as polished as ebony. Younger men, or men not 
being the heads of families or not warriors, are not permitted to 
be "ringed.** This custom is prevalent in other tribes. In the 
Lydenberg district of the Transvaal young native women grease 
their hair and then- powder it with a yellow clay. This custom 
is not observed elsewhere. 

In the eastern part of the O. R. C. young boys were noticed 
who had one-half of their heads shaved clean, the dividing line being 
from the centre of the forehead to the nape, and it seemed that 
as after a while the other part would then be shaved, as in these 
cases the hair that was left was very short. As this was near the 
Basutoland border the natives were Basutos or of Basuto 
stock. In the same locality male adults who had beards — ^which 
were very sparse — had these curled into several little corkscrew- 
curls of a few inches in length. As many as six were noticed in 
one instance. 

Odd Customs, etc. 

In the Clocolan district, Orange River Colony, several native 
children of tender years were found up amount the rocks, high 
above the river, making toy animals out of clay. These were 
modelled very well, considering, and all the main features were 
well worked. The sun hardened them rapidly, so that they became 
quite durable, and they represented domestic animals, cattle prin- 
cipally. *^itch doctors" play an important part yet in the 
lives of these peoples, but all bloodthirsty ceremonies, such as 
"smelling out witches," and the like, are put down by the respec- 
tive territorial Governments. The present day "witch doctor" is gen- 
erally an old man, ha^ang a hut set apart for his owti. use in the 
kraal where he lives. I had not much chance to investigate along 
this line, but found that they occupy pretty much the same sphere 
in tribal negro life that the Indian medicine man does in America. 

Dakka — a native wild hemp, is used for smoking. This produces 
a species of intoxication, followed by a stupor lastiiifj; for several 
hours. The dakka is tied in bunches and hung up to dry. It needs 
no other preparation than crumbling and putting into the pipe. 
Male adults, young and old, sit around a fire, the pipe is filled and 
passed around, several draws are taken by each, and the pipe 
passed on. The immediate effect is a great deal of suffocating 
coughing and excessive expectoration. Then follows semi-intoxica- 
tion, in which the partakers relate boastinfirly of various deeds per- 
formed. As the pipe circulates more talk, cousrh, spit, and jabber 
follow, till all are wrapt in a stupid sleep. Personal encounteps 
sometimes take place on such occasions, when sticks are pretty 
freolv used, but serious dama^re is seldom done. 

The pipes are made from cow's horns. The large end ip 
plupfrofl up. and a "mouth hole" cut in about one-third way from 
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the tip. Then another hole is bored near the larger end, and a 
six or eight inch length of bamboo inserted. The bowl fits on top 
of the bamboo, and is made of soapstone if obtainable. The shape 
is similar to an hour-glass, one end for the dakka and the other 
fitting over the bamboo. The capacity of the bowl is that of an 
ordinary pipe. Stone inkbottles of a small size have been knoAvn 
to have been utilized for bowls for these pipes by fitting the neck 
over the bamboo and breaking the bottom of the bottle off. The 
use of dakka is general throughout all the tribes, and its effect 
in the long run is the same as that of opium. Tobacco is smoked 
separately, and is not mixed with dakka, the latter being preferred 
to tobacco either of native culture, of of white man's growth Some- 
times when not possessing a pipe and wanting a smoke in a hurry 
a Kaffir will poke two little converging holes in clayey ground, and 
filling one of them will light it, dra^ving the smoke through the 
other. 

Snuff is ground in little cup mortars, from native tobacco, and 
is invariably used. 

The only gambling noticed was done with cards. A game 
similar to ^T)anker" was played, ordinary lucifer matches being used 
for counters, or to represent values. 

Salutes. — On meeting prominent white people the salute was the* 
two first fingers of the right hand held extended straight up above 
the shoulder, in conjunction with the audibly spoken word "Inkoos'' 
(chief). The royal salute given to the Zulu royal family was the 
same gesture with the words "Bay e le." If the hand is holding 
a stick, assagai, or knob kerrie these are held up and not released. 

The egret is a sacred bird amongst the Zulus, and is not 
harmed. It is pure white in color. Fish are not eaten 
by Zulus, who say that fish and snakes are closely re- 
lated. Thev will not even eat the canned fish of com- 
merce. Liguanas. larsre lizards of several feet in length, are eaten 
by some of the tribes. Tx)custs are gathered up in large quantities 
and dried, stored away in baskets, and ppts for the general food 
supply. T do not know in what manner they are prepared for 
use, whether they are used by themselves, or are pulverized and 
used with "mealie pap," but I frequently saw them stored up in the 
kraals. 

Mcalio pap corresponds to the American cornmeal "mush." 
Biltong or dried meat is beef principally, cut into long strips, 
slightly salted if salt is obtainable, and sun-dried. This being done 
around the kraals and under the bamboo sheds. The native do- 
mestic animals are ponies, cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, and 
poultry, but it is hard to determine the original stock, o^ving to the 
frequent use of imported animals from Europe. The Basutos 
claim that they have had their hardy little ponies from time immei 
morinl. The cattle seem to be of two distinct races, the smaller 
^»avin.<»- a hnmp on the shoulders, like the Brahmin cattle of India, 
and originally coming from Madagascar, and are callod Malaga5^y 
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cattle, the other kind bein/s: a variously colored, small, rouglily- 
shaped beast with large horns. The Zulus had a larger run of 
catde, owing to being in closer proximity to white settlements. The 
sheep are drop-eared, goat-like animals, with scanty wool, colored 
in patches, black or brown on white ground. Goats are the ordin- 
ary African goat. The dogs are so crossed with imported grey- 
hounds, for coursing purposes, that the original stock is indetermin- 
able. This cross has taken place of late years, since the natives are 
disarmed and not allowed even assagais. They improved their dogs 
to course small "buck'' and rabbits. Beer strainers are a woven 
grass bag of about four inches in diameter and one and one-haK 
feet long. One in my possession is made of twisted grass cord in 
the f ollo\ving manner : A two-stranded, twisted cord has been spir- 
ally wound round a core, and then a single twisted cord has been 
taken, and, starting from the top, has been passed under and over 
till it reaches the bottom, then back again to top in same manner, 
only passing on the opposite sides of spirals, when it reaches 
tho top it is knotted with its other end and cut off. This is repeat- 
ed till the bag is made. The top spiral is loose enough for about 
three inches of the cord to be drawn out to a loop for suspension 
purposes. The top of the bag is open, and the bottom is closed 
by the spirals being abruptly lessened in diameter. Fly whisks are 
made of a bunch or tuft of long hairs from horses manes or tails 
inserted into a short handle. 

The natives use ant hills for ovens. These ant hills have an 
exterior coating of hard worked up clay, are dome shaped, and as 
full of galleries and passages as a sponge. It is only necessary 
to cut a hole in for the reception of fuel (dried dung), another for 
a draught, and then put your cooking utensils on and proceed. 

The most frequejit variety of stone or rock occurring are sand- 
stone and slate, and quartz and shale in the mining district. Lime- 
stone is absent except in vicinity of Pretoria. The country is tree- 
less and waterless, except in mountainous and the coast districts, 
also along the larire rivers. A very large area is desert. 

Oranje Vrii Staat fOrange Free State) now Orange River Col- 
ony. The absence of bows and arrows is noticed through the country. 
These, if ever used to any extent, were superseded by firearms, and 
now that the natives are disarmed of the latter thev have not re- 
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sorted to the former. The bushmen dwarfs still use poisoned arrows. 

G. E. LAIDLAW, 

Ex-Lieut. Strathcona's Horse. 



